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The Facts About 
Your Advertising 


Of all the dangers that beset the 
path of business men, none is more 
invidious or more fatal, than the 
habit of “taking things for 
granted.” 

Eternal Vigilance is the price of 
business success—as well as of 
Liberty and other things. 

Tempus fugit and _ conditions 
change. 

The man who goes to sleep on 
the job is lost. 

This is especially true in spend- 
ing an advertising appropriation. 

The man who is to make every 
dollar he spends do an hundred 
cents’ work, must get rid of pre- 
conceived notions and prejudices, 
and get down to hard facts. 

He cannot afford “to jump to 
conclusions.” 

On an average of twice a week 
I meet some gentleman from the 
East who says: 

“Why, Mr. Capper, I had no 
idea that you Kansas people had 
such a great state out here. It is 
simply astonishing !” 

It takes a 1,500 mile trip to 
jolt an antiquated notion out of 
some folks’ heads. 

The advertiser who refuses to 
let go the old idea is the loser. 

We have a great state out here 
—great in a score of ways. 
state that offers the advertiser an 
extremely opulent opportunity. 

Our people are wide-awake and 
progressive. They come from a 
stock that habitually “does things.” 
And they have the money with 
which to do. 

Take, for example, the coterie 


of families reached by the Topeka 
Daily Capital. 

There are 33,000 of them, and 
I am sure that take them by and 
large you cannot find a superior 
bunch of people in the world. 

Every seven days they spend in 
the ordinary course of mere living 
at least one half million dollars— 
without taking into account the 
extra expenditures for automobiles 
and the luxuries of life. That’s a 
very conservative estimate. 

Is that trade worth anything to 
you? 

It is easy to get. 

The Topeka Daily Capital with 
its 33,000 circulation not only cov- 
ers Topeka and its tributary ter- 
ritory, but it has a state-wide dis- 
tribution, going to every postoffice 
in the entire State. 

You can talk to a good many 
million dollars through its col- 
umns, and it’s the sort of money 
that “talks back.” 

The trade is here for you, Mr. 
Advertiser, and the Capital will 
get it for you. 

If you are doubtful about it, 
write me. 


Arh Copper 


Publisher. 
Topeka, Kan., June 16, 1909. 


Ask for a Capper Bulletin or, talk to 
any of my special representatives. 


Marco Morrow, Director of Advertising, 
Topeka; J. C. Feeley, 1306 Flatiron 
Bldg., New York; Justin E. Brown, 615 
Hartford Bldg., Chicago; S. N. Spotts, 
401 Century Bia ., Kansas City; W. T. 
Laing, 1012 N. ¥. Life Bldg., Omaha. 


TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 
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AINSLEE’S For July 


ENTERTAINING TALES THAT IN- 
CREASE ADVERTISING VALUE 


VIM! VIGOR! VERVE! That’s Arnsvee’s for July. 
Just one continuous exhibit of summer entertainment from 
the charming design by C. Allan Gi.bert on the front cover 
to the alluring outing scene in colors which illustrates the 
Postum Cereal Co.’s ad. on the back. 

The literary contents are fittingly introduced with a sp endid 
colored frontispiece by Howard Chandler Christy, picturing 
a romantic situation in “The woose Girl.” 

Then comes “The Red Flag” novelette, by Edith MacVane. 
A spirited story of love and adventure, with plenty of action 
and a real plot. There is a strike of socialists and a lady gets 
mixed up with ’em. and things look queer for a time. But 
the end is O. K. 

Next is a sympathy-exciting story showing how the inno- 
cent frequently suffer with the guilty, followed by the tale of 
a ‘matrimonial entanglement, which is an absorbing little study 
of human nature. 

It’s not easy to pick “bests” from AINSLEE’s menu for July. 
Every feature is appetizing, satisfying, refreshing. Every 
page sparkles with human interest. There are romances, 
tragedies, mysteries and comedies. “The Sabine Maiden,” 
“Perpetual Perkins,” “The Papers in the Bannister Case,” 
“The Ghost Test,” in short, all the stories in the stack make 
their individual appeal to the whole world of fiction-lovers. 
And that means circulation. 

AINSLEE’s is the great vacation magazine. When the lot 
weather takes the starch out of news-stand sales generally, 
the discerning public keeps right on buying AINSLEE’s. Sum- 
mer and Winter is all the same to the “Magazine of Enter- 
tainment.” Is it on your list of mediums? 
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Vor. LX VII. 


5000 STORES, WITH OUT- 
LET OF $200,000,000 YEAR- 
LY, IN BIG SYNDICATE. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING OF THE “AS- 
SOCIATED STORES OF AMERICA” IS 
HANDLED BY MEANS OF A “UNIT 
SYSTEM” —VAST PURCHASING POW- 
ER OF THE ORGANIZATION  SE- 
CURES PRICE CONCESSIONS FROM 
MANUFACTURERS AND MAKES IT 
EASIER TO COMPETE WITH THE 
LARGE MAIL-ORDER HOUSES. 


By J. S. Dittmar, 
Advertising Manager Associated Stores 
of America. 


The Associated Stores of Am- 
erica compose an organization of 
more than 5,000 retail hardware, 
furniture and general dealers in all 
sections of the country. These 
dealers syndicate their advertis- 
ing and, buying to a large extent 
through the Berkeley System 
Company, of Sioux Falls, Iowa, 
which acts as their executive agent 
with offices in the principal mar- 
kets. 

At present the Associated Stores 
organization is planning to in- 
crease the membership by further 
work in the eastern states, and 
arrangements are now completed 
to send organizers into the ex- 
treme northwest for more inten- 
sive Organization on the coast. 


ENORMOUS OUTLET. 


The present outlet of these 
stores ranges above $200,000,000 
annually, but by January 1, 1910, 
the membership is expected to in- 
crease to such an extent that this 
organization will distribute more 
than $400,000,000. 

This is much more of an outlet 
than is afforded by any other con- 
cern in the country, and enables 
the organization through its au- 
thorized agencies to secure re- 
markable concessions in prices 
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from manufacturers, making it 
possible to meet the great mail 
order houses in Chicago on a more 
than equal footing. 


SYNDICATED ADVERTISING. 


All of these stores use in their 
advertising the store sign of the 
association, and the keynote of 
their advertising is the power of 
the organization to enable them 
to meet all competition. 

For the purpose of making the 
cost of advertising as low as fos- 
sible the entire expense of making 
cuts, writing advertisements, etc., 
is syndicated, and even the print- 
ing is done in central plants, most 
of the stores using circulars, large- 
sized folders and catalogues print- 
ed from electrotypes prepared in 
the central plants. 

Ordinarily this would. be im- 
practicable for an organization 
comprising stores in so many sec- 
tions of the country where condi- 
tions differ so widely; but a “unit 
system” of advertising is used, 
which enables each member of the 
organization to make his own in- 
dividual advertisement fit local 
conditions. 


THE “UNIT SYSTEM.” 


Under the “unit system” are 
prepared cuts covering all of the 
staple articles of merchandise 
handled in the stores, while force- 
ful copy is written for each, then 
each advertising section is electro- 
typed separately. Each electro- 
type is a multiple in length and 
breadth of the standard section, 
which measures one column in 
width and approximately 2% 
inches or 38 agate lines, in depth. 
Thus in any circular or catalogue 
page of standard size, these elec- 
trotyped advertising sections can 
be assembled in any order, the 
only limitation being that the total 
space occupied by such electros 








must equal the number of stand- 
ard units which is required to fill 
the page. 

HOW IT IS USED. 

Thus a sixteen-unit page may be 
filled by using either four four- 
unit electros, or one four-unit and 
twelve single units, or any other 
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A 16-UNIT PAGE 





combination that the member cares 
to use. The electros are made up 
principally into one-, two- and 
four-unit sizes. Each advertising 
electro is mortised for price so 
that the advertiser fixes his own 
selling price, the type being set 
into the mortise when the printing 
is done. 

Arrangements have been made 
with several leading manufactur- 
ers of trade-marked lines to “uni- 
tize” their advertising and have 
these electros catalogued with 
those on hand, thus enabling mer- 
chants when making up their ad- 
vertising to feature such exclusive 
lines. This will undoubtedly add 
nearly 100 per cent to the number 
of electros on hand in the near 
future. 

QUICK WORK. 

With the “unit system” it is 
possible to have an order for an 
ordinary four-page folder, 12x30 
inches, made up, price mortises 
filled and the form on the press 














ready to run in less than an hour, 

Ordinarily it would seem that 
there would be delays, but the lo- 
cation of the printing plants, with 
complete duplicate sets of electros, 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Sioux City 
and Portland, makes it practicable 
to reach members i in even less time 
than would be required by the ay- 
erage country printer for a job 
of the same size. The saving of 
time required for composition cff- 
sets the time required for ship- 
ment. 





6,000 ELECTROS. 


The electros are all catalogued 
in the central plants under serial 
numbers. The total number of 
these electros already prepared 
reaches about 6,000, covering a 
wide rauge of stap!e articles, and 
from month to month the number 
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This is « sample of our 20-Unit Circular. Thie space is for your name and 
address. For prices see page 5 in our advertising book. 








A 20-UNIT PAGE 





is increased to cover new articles. 
Each member of the associatiou 1s 
provided with a catalogue of all 
electros kept in the central print- 
ing plants, and from these cata- 
logues he orders his advertising 
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@ During the entire year of 
1908 The Outlook pub- 
lished more paid advertising 
than any other periodical 
of general circulation, with 
one exception. 

@ During the first six months 
of 1908 The Outlook pub- 
lished 859 pages of paid 
advertising. 

@ During the first six months 
of this year The Outlook 
published 1,209 % pages 
of paid advertising—a gain 
over last year of forty-one 
per cent. 

@ The Outlook’s average for 
this period is 201% pages 


per month. 


Rate $200 a page flat 
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literature made up; or if he de- 
sires to use newspaper space, he 
purchases duplicates of the elec- 
tros. In order to avoid any pos- 
sibility of error, uniform order 
blanks are used by all dealers in 
the organization. 
AN ECONOMICAL SERVICE. 


The result of this novel system 
has been to bring to the service of 
each member of the Associated 
Stores a complete cut service, ef- 
fective ad-writing and the best 
grade of printing at a very low 
cost, because the expense of de- 
signing, making cuts, copy-writing, 
electrotyping, etc. is pro-rated 
among a very large number 
of merchants. The cost to the 
merchant is‘much less tha cir- 
culars or catalogues of the same 
size prepared by the home printer, 
without counting the cost of the 
cuts, the labor of writing the copy, 
etc. 

As a matter of fact, only a small 
percentage of the merchants who 
are now advertising regularly 
through the use of the unit system, 
carried formerly anything more 
than a stereotyped card in the local 
paper. That situation was due not 
only to lack of time and inability 
to secure cuts, but also to inex- 
perience in preparation of copy. 

SYNDICATED BUYING. 

Aside from the stimulus given 
the retailer’s business through this 
method of advertising, the syndi- 
cated buying feature has p'aced 
members of the Associated Stores 
of America in position to compete 
with their largest competitors on 
practically all of the articles which 
have heretofore been absolutely 
out of the question on account of 
each merchant buying individually 
on the basis of his small individual 
outlet. 

The old weakness lay in the sys- 
tem. The merchants, with an ag- 
gregate power in the markets the- 
oretically greater than the greatest 
concerns, were in a more disor- 
ganized condition than any other 
element in the country. All that 
was needed was combination of 
their purchasing power into one 
great aggregate, with a buying 
prestige far in excess of any of 
the greatest concerns. This has 


been the mission of the Associated 
Stores organization. 
GETTING OVER THE STUMBLING BLOCK 

Many attempts at co-operative 
buying have failed because of the 
lack of centralized direction. In 
most instances dissensions arose 
and led to dissolution. That 
seemed to be an almost insuper- 
abie obstacle. 

To overcome it was created the 
Berkley System Company, which 
is empowered by each member of 
the organization to carry out the 
syndicated phases of the work, 
The Berkley System Company 
maintains a corps of buyers, ad- 
vertising men, artists, engravers, 
printers, in fact, a complete staff 
under centralized management. 

The buyers in behalf of the As- 
sociated Stores deal directly with 
manufacturers who are willing to 
recognize the outlet afforded by 
the organization and make the 
concessions to which quantity and 
the elimination of all ordinary sel- 
ling expenses entitle it. 


NO BINDING OF MEMBERS. 


It has not been found necessary 
in practice to bind the members of 
the organization to purchase any 
fixed quantity, as the concessions, 
ranging from fifteen to forty per 
cent below the regular net whole- 
salers’ figures on the same ar- 
ticles, have resulted in a tremen- 
dous volume of business. All that 
has been found necessary is to 
li$t these special concessions with 
the members of the association, of 
course, with proper safeguards to 
insure that unauthorized mer- 
chants cannot take advantage of 
them. This method of procedure 
has relieved the merchant of the 
necessity of assuming liability for 
any fixed outlet. 


MANUFACTURERS’ BENEFIT. 


On the other hand because of 
the magnitude of the organization 
and its outlet, manufacturers who 
make concessions which entitle 
them to the business secure a 
largely increased volume, while 
profits increase because of the cut- 
ting off of the usual selling ex- 
pense, middlemen’s profits, and a 
reduction in the percentage of 
overhead expenses. 
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IS MAGAZINE COPY DE- 
PARTMENT OF REAL 
VALUE? 


EXAMPLES TENDING TO SHOW THAT 
THEY DESTROY INDIVIDUALITY— 
EACH PERIODICAL NATURALLY 
TURNS OUT A DIFFERENT KIND OF 
COPY FOR ONE ADVERTISER—NO 
“HANG-TOGETHER’ IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN—THE PERSONAL FLAVOR IN 
THE WANAMAKER ADS. 











One of the interesting develop- 
ments of the past few years has 
been the establishment by a num- 
ber of the leading magazines, of 
so-called “copy departments” for 
the assistance of advertisers. 

The custom of these depart- 
ments is to prepare advertisements 
without charge for any advertiser 
who may desire such assistance. 
The plan has been “on trial,” so 
to speak. Enough time has now 
elapsed since it was first inaugu- 
rated, to form some idea of its 
success in practical operation. 

There is no question but that 
many advertisers are appreciative 
of this assistance, and the maga- 
zines operating such departments 
have had to largely extend their 
facilities of late. Yet it is a 
serious question whether, in the 
majority of cases, they have in- 
creased the actual efficiency of the 
advertising. 

One of the advertising managers 
operating such a department, said 
to me recently: 

“I have completely switched 
around my views regarding the 
advantages of our copy service, or 
that of any of the other publica- 
tions operating as we do. For the 
new advertiser who has not yet 
selected an advertising agent, we 
can be of assistance undoubtedly. 
But as for the old and experi- 
enced advertiser, I think he loses 
something every time he allows a 
piece of copy to be prepared out- 
side of his regular channels. 


AN EXAMPLE, 


“For example, one of the poor- 
est advertisers in the general field 
that I know of I consider to be 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder. It is 
true that this concern has suc- 
ceeded in building up a very large 
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business, but its advertising, as it 
has been going on for some years, 
seems to me to lack the one great 
essential in the best advertising, 
namely, individuality. 

“T believe it is the custom of the 
Mennen people to require the dif- 
ferent publications like Collier's, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, 
Cosmopolitan, etc. to prepare 
copy for them. Naturally every 
one of these publications turns out 
a radically different kind of an 
advertisement. Thus there is no 
‘hang-together’ in the Mennen 
campaign. Each piece of copy 
taken by itself may not be sub- 
ject to legitimate criticism, but the 
campaign as a whole, lacks the 
vital thing.” 

Advertising ought to be the ex- 
pression of a strong personality. 
If it were practical to have it all 
written by the president of a con- 
cern, or whoever is responsible for 
the general policies of the house, 
that would be the ideal condition. 
Such a man almost always has a 
strong individuality. 


THE CASE OF WANAMAKER, 


Take for instance, the case of 
John Wanamaker. I believe the 
conspicuous success of his adver- 
tising is not due so much to the 
brilliancy of the actual writing, as 
to the fact that it reflects the per- 
sonality of John Wanamaker—the 
man. 

I talked a while ago with a 
salesman who had worked for 
both Wanamaker and Simpson- 
Crawford in New York. He was 
a high-priced salesman, engaged in 
selling one of the highest priced 
line of goods, and a specialist in 
that particular field. He said he 
had been amazed to find how 
much easier it was to close sales 
for Wanamaker than it was for 
Simpson-Crawford. There was a 
spell in the very name of “honest 
John Wanamaker.” The women 
seemed to feel that Mr. Wana- 
maker himself stood behind each 
and every purchase; that he would 
not permit an unworthy article to 
go out from his house; that he 
would never overcharge and so 
on, 

How has this sentiment been 
created among the great purchas- 
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ing public, except by the tone of 
the advertising? Of course we 
know that Mr. Wanamaker does 
not write his own ads, for it 
would be a physical impossibility 
for him to do so. We know that 
he has a staff of several writers in 
each of his stores. There are 
changes made in these staffs from 
time to time, and even in the man- 
ager himself. Yet this strong in- 
dividuality of the Wanamaker ad- 
vertising continues uninterrupted. 

Still further, to give this person- 
ality feature greater force, a fac- 
simile of Mr. Wanamaker’s signa- 
ture appears in his advertisements, 
or else the words “The Wana- 
maker Store” in Mr. Wanamaker’s 
own chirography. Sometimes the 
actual headlines of different ads 
are photographs of his own writ- 
ing. Evidently the object of this 
can be nothing else than to drive 
home the impression that a pur- 
chase made at the Wanamaker 
Store is a direct dealing with Mr. 
Wanamaker himself—Mr. Wana- 
maker, the philanthropist, the 
former cabinet officer, the great 
and successful business man. 

Now to come back to the first 
proposition: When many differ- 
ent persons are engaged in prepar- 
ing copy for a certain advertiser, 
each working independently of the 
other, this quality of individuality 
and the flavor of his personality 
are bound to be lacking. There- 
fore the campaign “wobbles” and 
lacks force as a whole. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 


Still another example of copy 
done by many different hands is 
that of the American Piano Com- 
pany. Their advertising agent 
puts up a proposition to the dif- 
ferent magazines, that if the maga- 
zines will get up the ads, and the 
ads are approved by the adver- 
tiser, the order will be forthcom- 
ing. Of course, under such a 
stimulus, each magazine sends one 
of its brightest and best writers 
to the scene. This man goes 
through the piano factory, talks 
with various people, and turns out 
the best article that he can. Often 
it is very clever and has an en- 
tirely new point of view. Yet 
when you have placed side by side 
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the copy run in Munsey’s, Scrib- 
ner’s, World’s Work, Everybody's, 
etc., you have no unity at all in 
the general campaign. Every 
writer is pulling a different way. 
You are left without any distinct 
impression, except perhaps that 
the Knabe or the Chickering is a 
good piano. But what should be 
the chief consideration, the strong 
personality back of the piano, is 
wanting. 


MAGAZINE FLAVORS DIFFER. 


Take the magazines themselves: 
Each one has a different flavor— 
a different appeal—a different in- 
dividuality. 

The Saturday Evening Post, by 
reason of its peculiar individual- 
ity or flavor, finds its own follow- 
ing among the men of the coun- 
try, just as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, by reason of its distinct 
individuality, obtains a _ corre- 
sponding following among the 
women. Even among the high- 
priced magazines—Century, Har- 
per’s and Scribner’s—each has its 
own particular individuality. Each 
editor rejects a great many first- 
class articles, simply because they 
do not fit the general policy. 

Take Success, the Review of 
Reviews, World’s Work, Collier’s, 
Hampton’s, Outlook, American, 
Everybodys. The name of each 
one of these publications stands 
for something entirely different 
from the others. 

Why should not the advertiser 
take his cue from their success? 
If he has an individuality, let him 
present it. If not, then let him go 
to someone who can supply the 
deficiency. A random policy of 
buying a piece of copy here and a 
piece of copy there, letting Tom 
Jones write one thing and Harry 
Smith another, without anyone to 
edit and bind the whole into an 
homogeneous appeal, results in a 
colorless campaign. It is all right 
to vary the style and the size of 
advertising, to change the pictures 
and the type and the mediums, but 
if the copy as a whole lacks char- 
acter, consistency and individuality 
the campaign as a whole will not 
produce the maximum results, no 
matter how brilliant the particular 
units in that campaign may be. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING SPACE 
GOING TO WASTE. 





UNUSUAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE CAT- 
ALOGUE COVER—IF PROPERLY HAN- 
DLED, IT CAN BE MADE TO ADVER- 
TISE AS WELL AS ATTRACT— 
SHOULD BE MORE THAN MERELY A 
PRETTY PICTURE. 


By Willard Reed Messenger. 


It is an imperfect business pol- 
icy which permits a firm to pay 
for magazine space, copy and il- 
lustrations to advertise their cat- 
alogue while the same firm neglects 
to utilize the advertising possibili- 
ties on the cover of the catalogue 
which they spend money to pro- 
duce and distribute. 

There are many firms which 
would pay thousands of dollars to 
tell their business story by word 
or picture on back or inside mag- 
azine covers, yet they annually or 
semi-annually issue thousands of 
catalogues and leave the same 
space practically unused. 

Most firms are content to ac- 
cept any artistic conventional de- 
sign or pretty picture, which may 
be presented for their catalogue 
cover use, regardless of whether 
it relates in any way to the char- 
acter of their business, their prod- 
uct, or location, or policy, or 
trade-mark. 


INCONSISTENCIES. 


Many of these same firms do 
not fail to utilize other media of 
their own to help promote their 
business. Letterheads often re- 
produce their trade-mark, or the 
firm’s motto, or other information, 
and not infrequently in color. 
Many firms which neglect the use 
of the catalogue cover do not fail 
to appreciate the incidental adver- 
tising advantages offered through 
their stationery, checks, shipping 
tags and other printed media. 

It would naturally seem that the 
constantly recurring opportunity 
to improve the advertising possi- 
bilities of the catalogue cover would 
lead to its more profitable use, 
especially when these firms which 
neglect it are constantly spending 
money to explain their business 
on the cover pages and inside 
pages of somebody else’s publica- 





tions, either telephone books di- 
rectories or theater programmes, 
as well as magazines and newspa- 
pers, 

It is true that many firms feel 
that a certain amount of elegance 
is indicated if they leave the 
cover of their own publication free 
from advertising, and then spend 
a few thousands of dollars for 
corresponding or inferior adver- 
tising space. 


PLENTY OF COVER FEATURES. 


I should by no means suggest 
that the catalogue cover be utilized 
inartistically, or that its printed 
matter be the least offensive to 
even an abnormally developed 
good taste, but I feel that any firm 
that has occasion to issue a cata- 
logue to influence either jobber, 
dealer or consumer trade has some 
interesting and attractive features 
associated with their business 
which can be utilized in an appro- 
priate and pleasing illustration or 
description, which would impress 
the jobber or dealer or individual 
customer favorably, and fix in 
their minds a lasting remem- 
brance of the firm or their prod- 
uce, identified with the advertis- 
ing thought suggested on the 
cover. 

If the question of good taste 
and advertising judgment seem- 
ingly conflict, I think the two can 
be harmonized and _ still avoid 
leaving the catalogue cover blank, 
or irrelevantly decorated with a 
meaningless _ illustration. The 
printed cover page of many popu- 
lar novels which the public buy 
are utilized to splendid advantage 
in advertising the story, yet many 
firms neglect to select and em- 
phasize interesting , features of 
their business by utilizing similar 
possibilities of their own catalogue. 

Any reluctance on the part of 
a firm to get full advertising ben- 
efit from their catalogue covers on 
the ground of its being in ques- 
tionable good taste is, I think, 
unwarranted and not in accord 
with established standards which 
the public has cordially approved. 

I think that some firm or indi- 
vidual might profitably engage in 
furnishing catalogue cover adver- 
tising ideas. 
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Information Wanted 

















WHO IS THE “ FOREMOST AMER- 
ICAN ADVERTISER?” 


Retait Grocers’ ADVOCATE. 
San Francisco, June 1, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would consider it a great favor 
if you will answer the following ques- 
tion: Whom do you consider to be the 
foremost advertiser in America, that is, 
the person or firm who spends the most 
money, puts up the most artistic ada- 
vertising, and whose ads have attracted 
the most attention? If there is any 
preference, will you kindly give it with 
a view to the financial aspect. 

F. B. Connotty. 





A SYNDICATE MAGAZINE. 
Toronto, June 9, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What I want to find out is the name 
of a magazine syndicate that will sell 
me each month so many copies of a 
good magazine—say, like the Black Cat, 
that I can print my own cover and give 
it my own name, to be published by 
me for Canada. I will include their 
advertisements and secure extra adver- 
tising matter to be used in Canada. 

W. Percivat Hirst. 


HOW MANY AD’ MEN? 

BuFFAto, June 12, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: ‘ 
Can you tell me, roughly, how many 
persons are engaged in advertising as 
a business in the United States and 
how many of these may be classified as 
advertising managers? How many more 
would there be if we count general 
passenger agents of railways and per- 

sons of that class. 
Gro. E, TwitMyer. 





TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING. 


Tue H. L. Wricut Apvertisine Ao’cy. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 16, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer desires to know what 
trust companies in the country are get- 
ting out the most up-to-date form of 
advertising, and in particular which 
trust company or bank is putting out 
the most modern form of house organ. 

H. L. Wricur. 





PRINTING OUTFIT WANTED. 


Yonxers, N. Y., June 9, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you kindly put us in touch with 
any one having second-hand printing 
press and type sufficient to publish a 
Six- or nine-column paper in a country 
town, an outfit that could be purchased 
for two or three hundred dollars down 
and balance on easy terms? Could you 
send us catalogue or the names and 
addresses of any firms that handle sec- 
ond-hand presses and type? 

Joun E. Bruce. 





CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


Advertising Gains 
for May, 1909 


During the month just closed 
The Record-Herald published 
1,261 COLUMNS 
of display advertising, showing 
a gain over May, 1908, of 
196 COLUMNS 
In classified advertising The 
Record-Herald showed a _ gain 
in May, 1909, over May, 1908, 


of over 

70 COLUMNS 
During the first five months of 
1909 The Record-Herald | has 
gained in display advertising 
over the corresponding months 
of 1908 more than 

936 COLUMNS 
These gains cover all classifica- 
tions of high-grade advertising. 
No. get-rich-quick or otherwise 
undesirable advertising is ac- 


cepted by 
THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 




















BUTTE, MONT. 
hasa population 


of 75,000 people 
composed chiefly of 
12,000 highly paid 


minersand their families. 


THE 
BUTTE MINER 


goesinto 10,926 of these 
homes every day of the 
week and 12,227 every 
Sunday, covering the 
Butte field completely. 


GUARANTEED LARGEST CIR- 
CULATION IN MONTANA 
BUTTE MINER, Butte, Mont. 


Special Rep., F. R. NORTHRUP, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Tribune Building, Chicago 
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A MANUFACTURER WHO 
FOUGHT WITH ONE 
WEAPON. 





EMPLOYED ADVERTISING, BUT IGNORED 
SALESMANSHIP AND DISTRIBUTION 
—-TOOK FIFTEEN YEARS TO WIN 
OUT, AND EVEN THEN AN INVEST- 
MENT IN GOOD BONDS WOULD 
HAVE BEEN MORE PROFITABLE— 
PROBLEMS THE ADVERTISING MAN 
OF THE FUTURE MUST STUDY. 





Some fifteen years ago a man 
who had made a commercial suc- 
cess and was possessed of inde- 
pendent means decided to invest 
some of his spare capital in 
launching a new article. The en- 
terprise was in a field where he 
had had no previous experience. 
The only information he had to 
guide him was hearsay, and sec- 
ond-hand hearsay, at that. 

Having gotten the manufactur- 
ing problem well in hand, the man 
approached several big whole- 
salers whom he did not know, and 
to whom he was totally unknown. 
There he met with the usual re- 
buffs and skepticism with which 
all launchers of new enterprises 
are familiar. “Go out and create 
a demand and then we will talk 
with you,” was the burden of their 
advice. 


“GRITTED HIS TEETH.” 


The man had a good deal of 
sand in his nature. He gritted his 
teeth and vowed that they would 
have to come to him before he 
would go to them again. He be- 
gan a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign on the consumer. His initial 
expenditures were way up in the 
thousands. And this despite there 
was absolutely no distribution pro- 
vided for. His only salesmen were 
newspaper advertisements. 

In time, the dealers were com- 
pelled to stock the article. Before 
they did so, however, there was 
tremendous waste resulting from 
consumers being unable to find the 
article at any dealer’s. Thousands 
of consumer inquiries must have 
gone to waste. 

Eventually, the man won out. 
But even so, his returns were only 
a fraction of what they might lave 


been. After fifteen years of heart. 
breaking anxiety, his investment 
came back, but the original capital 
invested in good bonds would have 
shown better returns on_ the 
money. 

Where the man made his great 
mistake was in leaving the 
problems of distribution and sales. 
manship to take care of them- 
selves. Fighting the battle with 
the single weapon of newspaper 
advertising was Napoleonic, but it 
was foolhardy. The wonder is 
that advertising under such a 
handicap should have won out 
at all. 

To-day no advertising agent 
who understands his business 
would permit a client to take such 
chances. The odds are too greatly 
in favor of failure, and no agent 
who has a reputation to maintain 
cares to put a skeleton in his 
closet, even if he has to sacrifice 
a little immediate profit. 

MUST STUDY SELLING CONDITIONS. 

The advertising man of the fu- 
ture will be compelled more and 
more to study the problems of dis- 
tribution and salesmanship. Ad- 
vertising cannot produce the prop- 
er returns unless the selling con- 
ditions back of it are right. 
Advertising can no longer be re- 
garded as a problem all by itself. 
Old-fashioned agents who have so 
treated it in the past are being 
compelled to reorganize their of- 
fices to conform to the more en- 
lightened view. Advertising is a 
good way of selling goods, but it 
is not the only way. It is almost 
helpless unless backed up with the 
right brand of salesmanship. 


EVOLUTION IN THE ATTITUDE. 


The attitude of great business 
concerns toward their advertis- 
ing managers or agents is under- 
going a process of evolution. Time 
was when the advertising man 
was little more than a copy man 
or a contract clerk. Of course, 
there have always been notable 
exceptions to this, where the ad- 
vertising man was the real power 
behind the throne, the first to be 
consulted on broad matters of pol- 
icy and often taking the initiative 
in matters of policy himself. 

There are three ways in which 
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advertising men are classified by 
the firms that employ them. 
THREE CLASSES OF AD MEN. 

First: The advertising man is 
the real head of the selling or- 
ganization, In such cases, he 
unites in his own person the duties 
of sales manager and advertising 
manager. This limited class is 
mostly made up of proprietary 
articles, where the selling prob- 
lem is not complicated, and most 
of the selling is done directly 
through the printed word. 

Second: The sales manager and 
the advertising manager are on 
an equal footing, neither one re- 
sponsible to the other, but both co- 
operating for mutual benefit and 
the general good of the house. In 
such cases, the head of the house 
is found to be a commanding per- 
sonality, who does not care to 
turn over any important detail to 
a subordinate, but keeps his fin- 
ger directly upon the pulse of the 
entire business. 

Third: The largest of the three 
classes, where the advertising 
manager or agent traces his au- 
thority to the manager of sales. 
For example, this is the plan of 
organization in the new Selfridge 
Store in London, where the meth- 
ods are the outgrowth of Mr. 
Selfridge’s long experience in a 
commanding position in the great 
Chicago house of Marshall Field. 
GET IN THE THICK OF THE FRAY. 

Now it is obvious that no mat- 
ter in which of the three classifi- 
cations the advertising man finds 
himself, his usefulness is enlarged 
by an intimate knowledge of ac- 
tual salesmanship and distribution. 
A theoretical knowledge will not 
answer. He must be in the thick 
of the fray. He must be posted 
on how competitors are marketing 
their goods, and. even in other 
lines, everv bit of i: formation that 
he can gather is ja t so much 
added to his stock in ti ide. Books 
like “Human Nature in Selling 
Goods,” by James H. Collins, and 
papers like Printers’ INK and 
System, serve a very real purpose 
in this new order of things. 

But, of course, the best source 
of help the advertising man can 
obtain is actual digging into the 


everyday problems of his particu- 
lar situation. Every merchandis- 
ing campaign is different. The 
danger comes from trying to apply 
hard-and-fast rules to all alike. 
Even two houses selling the same 
kind of goods at the same prices 
will often require different meth- 
ods of promotion. 
A PRACTICAL METHOD. 

An advertising man a few years 
ago found himself in charge of a 
campaign where the selling con- 
ditions were entirely unfamiliar to 
him. For a month he did not 
write a line of copy or make a 
single plan. He devoted himself 
to getting close to the salesmen, 
lunching with them, drawing them 
out as to why they made sales and 
why they lost them. He visited 
competitors in the guise of a 
prospect and let their salesmen 
point out the weaknesses in his 
new proposition. In the end, he 
had opinions based upon some- 
thing more substantial than the- 
ory. He found out what was the 
line of least resistance, for aiong 
that line comes the most econom- 
ical advertising, as well as sales- 
manship. 

A salesman has been known to 
travel a hundred miles to visit a 
prospect when within a half-mile 
three prospects equally as good 
could have been unearthed by a 
little headwork. Similarly, an ad- 
vertising man _ will sometimes 
shape his campaign, bringing his 
heavy guns to bear upon a point 
of only moderate importance when 
a much more vital point remains 
wholly overlooked. 

NECESSITY OF “DIGGING.” 

It all leads back to the necessity 
of digging deep into the particular 
proposition in hand. The adver- 
tising man needs to know the 
technique ot copy and type and 
mediums and rates. But more 
important still he needs to know 
what no teacher can tell him—the 
best method of applying the great 
principles of salesmanship and dis- 
tribution to the business which he 
undertakes to promote by adver- 
tising. The three elements are 
inseparably united, and so why 
need anyone attempt to say which 
of the three is the greatest? 
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From the San Francisco y, Jane 


Figures Don’t Lie, Butia 


(Editorial From San Francisco Bulletin, June 5, 1909) 4 
Facts About The Bulletin’s May Advertising Business 

OR the benefit of those special interests that have been Adve 

spending real money in the past year to injure The Bul- N 


letin’s business, and that hope to cripple The Bulletin during 
the coming year by financing an opposition paper, The Bulletin 
publishes in this editorial a statement of its advertising busi- 
ness for the month of May, just closed. In the same statement, 
for purposes of comparison, The Bulletin publishes a statement 
of the advertising business of its three morning competitors. To 
print a statement of the Globe’s advertising business for the 





same period would be amusing, but cruel. The Tru 
Although The Bulletin is published only six days a week and 
the morning papers are published seven days (and there were if 
five Sundays in May), The Bulletin published more advertising 
in the month than the Call or the Chronicle and within a few 
inches of the amount published by the Examiner. In_ other Com 
words, although the morning papers had five additional days of 
publication, The Bulletin’s advertising business for the month sl 
exceeded the Call’s by 6117 inches, the Chronicle’s by 7565 h 
inches and fell only 1706 inches behind the Examiner. 
Excluding Sundays, The Bulletin published more advertising 
in May than any of the morning papers, including the Examiner. The Unt 
Here are the figures: 
Published Inches of Advertising : Cali Chronicle Examiner Bulletin if 
Daily, not incl’d’g Sunday editions 11,055 10,049 15,207 23,091 
Five Sunday editions................ 5,919 5,477 9,590 No issue 
Total, incl’d’g Sunday editions.... 16,974 15,526 24,797 23,091 The 
Bulletin exceeded Call, daily .................. 12,036 n 
Bulletin.exceeded.Chronicle, daily ............ 13,042 If th 
Bulletin.exceeded. Examiner, daily ............. 7,884 . 
Bulletin exceeded Call, including Sundays................. 6,117 € 
Bulletin exceeded Chronicle, including Sundays............ 7,565 t 
Examiner exceeded Bulletin, including Sundays............ 1,706 
Advertising business is, of course, the life of a newspaper. The I 
subscription price of a newspaper does little more than pay for the 1 
white paper. The amount of advertising done by a newspaper is, 
therefore, the surest test of its prosperity. é 
The Bulletin’s circulation increases steadily and its daily circula- 
tion (omitting Sundays) is larger than that of any other news- 
paper in California. 
The above from the Call is presented as an advertisement by TH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


which leads all San Francisco newspapers in Advertising, Circulation and Prestige. 
The results of the recent examination by the Association of American Advertisers “a 





are—like all of its circulation records—open to the Advertising Public. 
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iars Will Figure 


These Are the Actual Facts 


Advertising in San Francisco newspapers for month of 
May, 1909: 
NOTE.—These measurements are made by Arthur I. 


Street’s Pandex System—BY OUTSIDE PEOPLE, 
who are not on the staff of any newspaper. 








eh He S68 8 


Compare these actual figures with the Bulletin’s misleading 
statement in its editorial of June 5, 1909, reproduced 
herewith, as follows: 


18g TaSeh aT 8 


The San Francisco Bulletin constantly publishes garbled and 
misleading statements of its advertising. 

If the Bulletin’s circulation “increases daily,” as claimed in its 
editorial, why does it fail to publish the official findings of 
the Auditor of Association of American Advertisers, who 
recently examined its circulation? Can it be possible that 
its circulation claims are as misleading as its published 
advertising figures? 

WHY CANNOT “THE BULLETIN” BE 
HONEST IN ITS DECLARATIONS? 


THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
IS THE ONE BEST BUY 


New York Office: 239 BROADWAY Chicago Office: SECURITY BUILDING 
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“LIFE’S” FUN FARM. 





A GREAT FRESH AIR INSTITUTION 
WHICH IS SUPPORTED BY THE 
READERS OF A PUBLICATION OF 
NATIONAL CIRCULATION — MANY 
ADVERTISING MEN AMONG THE 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTORS, 





Usually the best testimony as to 
the value of the circulation of a 
publication comes from the adver- 
tisers. In the case of Life, Amer- 
ica’s leading humorous and satir- 
ical periodical, however, not even 
the men who have cheerfully paid 
down their cold, hard cash for 
publicity space in its columns are 
able to furnish as eloquent evi- 
dence regarding its worth as a 
medium as the army of urchins 
plucked’ from New York’s slums 
during the last twenty-two years 
and entertained at Life’s Fresh 
Air Farm. 

This farm, which is located at 
Branchville, Conn., fifty miles 
from New York City, is as unique 
among institutions of its kind as 
Life is unique among all the pub- 
lications of this country. It is one 
of the very few fresh-air farms 
for children in the world whose 
sole support is provided by the 
gratuitous contributions of the 
readers of a periodical of national 
circulation. 

Life has cracked countless jokes 
in its time which have made thou- 
sands of men and women more 
contented with their lot, but Life’s 
Fresh Air Farm is by all odds the 
biggest piece of fun it has ever 
“pulled off.” While thousands of 
grown-ups have “laughed and 
grown fat” over the lively weekly’s 
witticisms and travesties, 28,000 
ill-fed and puny boys and girls 
from New York’s crowded tene- 
ment district have since 
1887 laughed and liter- 
ally “grown fat” for rea- 
sons of far more substan- 
tiality at Life’s Farm. 


SEASON ABOUT TO OPEN. 


The farm’s season for 
1909 is just about to open, 
and Life’s readers are 
making their usual gen- 
erous responses to the 
BEFORE paper’s modest calls for 





assistance in carrying on the good 
work. Each contribution is promptly 
acknowledged in its pages, and 
among those who have regularly 
supported the farm since it got its 
start are some of the best known 
men and women of the United 
States. 

Many men well known in the 
advertising world are among the 
most earnest supporters of the 
fund. Contributions come from 
every state in the Union and even 
from Life’s admirers in many 
foreign countries. 

When the work began mere 
than a score of years ago, only a 
few children were sent to the 
country in the latter part of the 
summer. Now the splendid sup- 
port given to the farm by Life’s 
readers and the institution’s grad- 
ually growing financial ability 
make it possible to entertain each 
summer about seven parties of 
200 children each. 

Every youngster who is sent to 
Branchville is given two weeks’ 
outing, acquiring health and get- 
ing close to nature usually for the 
first time in his or her life. The 
boys and girls who are _ lucky 
enough to become the _ farm’s 
guests are living prototypes of the 
“before” and “after” idea in ad- 
vertising, a point that Life in its 
characteristic fashion makes plain 
in its annual appeal, and one that 
goes straight to its readers’ hearts. 

PRINTERS’ INK reproduces Life’s 
Farm’s “Before and After” urchins 
herewith. They tell the story of 
the famous paper’s fun farm far 
more eloquently than words. 


HISTORY OF THE FARM, 


The idea of Life’s Fresh Air 
Farm originated with the Rev. 
Willard Parsons, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, who died 
several years ago. He 
went to Life’s editors, 
laid his plan for a farm 
to be supported by its 
readers before them, 
and they promptlv ap- 
proved it. The project 
was laid before Life’s 
audience and the work 
began, the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons being directly 
in charge of it. 
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At first Life’s fresh air bene- 
ficiaries were cared for in New 
Jersey, but Connecticut was soon 
made the scene of operations. 

Seventeen years ago, Edwin Gil- 
bert, a manufacturer of Branch- 
ville. who had become greatly in- 
terested in the work, deeded a fine 
fourteen-acre country place to 
Life. The large three-story house 
on the place was converted into 
dormitories, dining rooms, etc., 
and here the good work has been 
carried On every summer since. 

The farm’s only other actual en- 


New York’s poor children out of 
the crowded city streets for two 
weeks at a time and giving their 
bodies and souls a chance at real 
growth. Expenses have been cut 
to a minimum, $4.67 being the 
average cost of each youngster’s 
outing, including transportation. 

It speaks volumes for the ex- 
cellence of the care Life gives to 
its little guests that during all the 
years the work has been carried 
on, no child has been lost by 
death or had any serious accident 
or illness while at the farm. 











LIFE’S FARM BAND 





dowment is a fund of about $8,000, 
known as the Marion Storey fund. 
Mr. Storey was a regular con- 
tributor to the work and when he 
died a year ago his widow estab- 
lished this fund in his memory. 
Many years in the future, prob- 
ablv, Life’s fresh air fund will be 
enriched by a considerable fortune, 
it having been made the residuary 
legatee of an estate, the revenues 
from which go to a comparatively 
young woman during her life-time. 

Between $6,000 and $8,000 a year 
are contributed by Life’s subscrib- 
ers towards the support of this 
splendid institution for getting 


The present superintendent of 
the farm is the Rev. Mr. Mohr, 
who, with his wife, has the entire 
care of the children. Mr. Mohr is 
a Yale man and, being something 
of an athlete, is for this reason 
doubly popular with the boys. 

As for Mrs. Mohr, she knows 
of probably more ‘ways to make 
little girls happy than any other 
person on earth. 

Life welcomes subscriptions to 
its Farm Fund, and any of Print- 
ERS’ INk’s readers -who feels 
moved to contribute should send 
his offering to Life, 19 W. 31st 
St., New York. 
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COPY WRITERS WHO KNOW 
LAW NEEDED. 





INSTANCE OF A PROPRIETARY FIRM 
THAT HAD AN UNPLEASANT EX- 
PERIENCE—LABEL WRITERS MADE 
SIMPLE KIDNEY REMEDY APPEAR 
TO BE A CURE-ALL, 


By E. S. Barker. 

The pure food inspectors have, 
in a number of states, been draw-: 
ing the attention of the manu- 
facturers of medicines to the fact 
that they have been misstating 
the properties of their prepara- 
tions. For instance, a certain 
firm, not long since, received a 
communication from the proper 
official of a distant state, stating 
that a kidney cure put up by the 
said firm could not possibly cure 
all cases of kidney ‘disease, as 
well as putting an end to heart 
trouble, headache, dyspepsia, eye 
trouble, bladder disease, etc. The 
heads of the firm said they had 
no idea that their literature made 
any such claims, and were quite 
surprised and dumfounded when 
they had pressed a button and 
called a clerk, and had had 
the label brought to them. 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Yes; there it was, large as life 
and as plain as an expert printer 
and an ignorant copy writer could 
make it: “Blank’s Kidney Cure; 
cures all cases of kidney, heart, 
bladder disease, etc.” The “heads” 
were astonished. They said they 
had never seen that label before. 

But now they were decidedly 
“up against it.” In the state in 
question there were probably a 
thousand dozen of that very kid- 
ney cure in the hands of half as 
many thousand druggists, and 
every one of those bottles would 
constitute a separate and distinct 
offence against the law if they 
were longer passed on to the con- 
sumer. It was instantly evident 
to the officers of the company that 
there was nothing to do, if fines 
and days in jail were to be 
avoided, but to call in and re-dress 
those thousand dozen bottles or 
send an agent to do the work. 

Now, the re-dressing of the 
offending bottles with unoffending 
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labels at once brought the com- 
pany officials face to face with a 
question: “Who is going to pre- 
pare the new labels?” and another 
question: “How did it come that 
those old labels were worded in 
that obviously absurd way?” 


HOW IT HAPPENED, 


The pamphlets, which accom- 
panied the bottles were fairly well 
written. They bore the signs of 
having been prepared by some one 
with a smattering, at least, of 
medical knowledge. They de- 
scribed kidney diseases fairly 
truthfully; they spoke of the ef- 
fect that kidney diseases often 
have upon the heart, the stomach, 
bladder, eyes, and so on. The 
pamphlets might well have been 
passed by the state inspector. But 
what had then been done? 

The advertising manager, hav- 
ing received the pamphlets from 
the copy writer whom he had em- 
ployed to prepare the same, pro- 
ceeded to manufacture his own 
labels. 

“Let me see,” he said to him- 
self. “It won’t be enough to 
merely say that this will cure 
kidney disease. It must cure 
something else. What does the 
pamphlet man say about other 
diseases? Umph, umph, ah-h-h. 
There, by cracky, there’s the word 
heart; that’s good. I’ll put heart 
disease in the label. Lots of folks 
have heart disease. And, by 
George, there’s eyes and stomach 
and bladder. That’s fine. I'll put 
7em all in.” 

EXPERTS NEEDED. 

The remedy of all this is piain. 
Expert medical copy writers 
should be employed to write the 
medical pamphlets, labels, car- 
toons, etc. Not one word of such 
matter should be entrusted to the 
final editing of an inexperienced 
layman. Not only is this so as 
regards truthfulness and freedom 
from absurd statements, but also 
as regards the preparation of lit- 
erature that will pass muster in 
the light of the laws passed by 
some municipalities and common- 
wealths. It is safe to say that 
there is a vast amount of expert 
medical writing and editing that 
awaits the men who are capable of 
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doing such work. Men thus ca- 
pable are not numerous. There 
should be the training not only 
in the medical field, but, as well, 
in that of the writer who can turn 
out convincing, strong, concise 
copy. It needs a man who can 
tell the truth and tell it so forci- 
bly as to turn out a bit of copy 
that will get through the “hide.” 
oS ooo 
THE FREE COPY IDEA. 


CoMMONWEALTH BLDG., 
PirtspurG, Pa., May 29, 1909. 

I want to compliment you on your 
May 26th editorial expression headed 
“Free Copies of Printers’ Inx.” This 
embodies not only good publishing ideas 
and ideals, but states your position and 
value to all advertising men in general 
and solicitors in particular so truly that 
I would be glad to sign my name to 
every word in it. Cuas. Ross. 

—__—_+2+—_—__ 


PREMATURE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Geo. P. Ine & Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Shirts, Collars Cuffs. 
Troy, N. Y., June 8, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
have been annoyed considerably 
during the past two years by having 
reports spread broadcast that we had 
appointed some one agency to take care 
of a general publicity campaign that 
we were about to inaugurate. 

In a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
I notice a premature announcement that 
a Boston agency was preparing a list. of 
magazines for us. If so, they are doing 
it entirely upon their own responsibility 
and without authorization by us. 

Through Printers’ Ink I want to 
state that when we are ready to make 
arrangements with an _ advertising 
agency, the first reliable announcement 
will come from this department. 

FREDERICK DRowns, 
Advertising Manager. 





SS 
NUMBER SIX. 


DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE, 
OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice the names of the daily papers 
published in Printers’ Inx, showing the 
total amount of advertising carried per 
month. The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle is not mentioned, although it 
would have been sixth on your list. 

Pau. Buiocx. 


a 
THE TRADE PAPER NUMBER. 


MacLean PusiisHinc Company, 
IMITED. 
Toronto, June 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly send us two dozen copies of 
your issue of May 5th. Printers’ INK 
is always good, but this issue, at any 
rate from the trade newspaper _publish- 
ers’ standpoint, is an unusually good 
one. Heartiest congratulations. 

W. L. Epmonps, 








When you are trying to do 
business with a man you 
have never met, and he is 
sitting in his office with your 
letter in his hand—the only 
means he has of judging 
you and your proposition— 
the success of your deal 
hanging in balance, then is 


OLD HAMPSHIRE SOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


almost worth its weight in 
gold. It will tell your man, 
indirectly, perhaps, some- 
thing of your character and 
of the pride you take in 
your business. It will help 
him to make up his mind 
whether to do business with 
you. 

You must see the paper to ap- 

preciate the argument. May 

we send you a specimen book, 


or will you ask your printer 
about it 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


We are the only paper makers 
in the world making bond paper 
exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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flavor of ¢ 


The Griddle 


* There's nothing like a hot griddle for Lo out the true 


By Leroy Fairman 


meat.” —Lucullus. 

















Four weeks ago I told the story 
of the manufactuyer who spent 
$50,000 and more besides to adver- 
tise a practically non-existent ar- 
ticle and several good people have 
written to say that while the inci- 
dent probably incidented, if I say 
it did, such occurrences must be 
rare indeed. 

Not so rare as a day in June, 
perhaps, but considerably more 
frequent than they should be. 
Here is another: 

A friend of mine, an advertising 
man, temporarily sojourning in 
Cincinnati, saw a large, handsome 
and beautifully illustrated adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Evening 
Post, over the name of a well- 
known manufacturer and fairly 
heavy advertiser. The ad pictured 
and described alluringiy a ladies’ 
raincoat, and it happened to be 
just the sort of garment that my 
friend’s wife long had sought and 
mourned because she found it not. 
The ad said that the raincoat could 
be found “at dealers,” and the lady 
went confidently forth to buy. She 
went to all the dealers she could 
think of, but one and all denied 
ever having heard of such a gar- 
ment. 

“Never mind,” said my friend, 
consolingly, “we'll be in New York 
soon, where they have things the 
same year they come out.” But 
in New York the lady had no bet- 
ter luck. The leading dealers were 
visited, all up and down Broad- 
way, and crosswise. There was 
nothing doing. So the resourceful 
husband suggested a visit to the 
office of the manufacturers them- 
selves. Faring hopefully thence, 
the lady was met by a polite bunch 
of young men, who heard her with 
the unseeing eye and slight drop- 
ping of the chin which betoken ig- 
norance tinged with incredulity. 
Retiring hastily for conference 
and consultation, they soon re- 
turned with the information that 


“those goods hadn’t been made up 
as yet.” 

Of course the Saturday Evening 
Post and whatever other maga- 
zines carried this copy did not 
know that they were sending their 
readers to dealers for something 
that didn’t exist, but it would be 
interesting to know the nature and 
quality of the advertising advice 
and counsel, if any, that this man- 
ufacturer receives and pays for. 


* * * 


Much bad advertising is done by 
successful men who know nothing 
about advertising, but think they 
know it all. The worst feature of 
this situation is that beginners 
copy their methods because they 
are successful, fail miserably, con- 
fuse the standards of advertising, 
and otherwise ball things up. 

A successful man can afford to 
advertise any way that suits his 
fancy. His goods are firmly estab- 
lished in the affections and confi- 
dence of the public, and will con- 
tinue to sell in spite of bad adver- 
tising. In fact, bad advertising 
helps to increase their sale because 
it keeps the name of the goods be: 
fore the public, and by association 
calls up a picture of merits which 
are already well known. 

It would be hard to imagine 
worse advertising than that done 
in New York city for Old Crow 
whisky. This fact can be made 
clear and emphatic by the true 
statement that the ad reproduced 
herewith is the best they have 
used for years. 

Old Crow whisky is a strong 
and steady seller—increasingly so. 
This awful advertising helps sell 
it. It does this because it keeps 
the name of the goods and a pic- 
ture of the bottle before the drink- 
ers of whisky who already know 
what kind of a whisky Old Crow 
is. Merely the name and the pic- 
ture of the bottle would sell as 
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much whisky as the guff that is 
used as copy—probably more. 

Of course really good advertis- 
ing would sell more Old Crow. It 
would educate those who don’t 
know about it instead of merely 
jogging the memory of those who 
do. But it wouldn’t be possible to 
make the Old Crow folks believe 
that. I tried it once. I told the 
man responsible for the advertis- 
ing just what I thought about it, 
and he rubbed his hands in glee. 
He said that was just exactly what 
he was looking for. He wanted 
Old Crow advertising to make the 
same sort of impression that a 
man would in a violent red suit 


OLD CROW 


STRAIGHT PURE-RYE 


The Stenderd of Rye Whiskey 
Guaranteed Pure Rye Whisbey Under Natwone 
Pure Food Law Seral Number 8168 


NOT BLENDED 
NOT ADULTERATED 
SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLES 
NEVER SOLD IN’BULK 















WE ARE THE LARGEST BOTTLERS OF OLD-FASHIONED HAND-MADE 
$008 MASH STRAIGHT PURE AYE WHISKEY i@ TRE WORLD 
H. B. KIRK & CO., New York, N. Y. 


of clothes, or a man who spat to- 
bacco juice all over the sidewalk. 
What he wanted was to get atten- 
tion. This is the reason why O!d 
Crow advertising will probably in- 
definitely continue to expectorate 
upon the good taste of the people 
of New York, and offend theit 
eyes in the public prints every day 
in the year. 

3ut, you may ask, if the Old 
Crow folks are happy and pros- 
perous, why kick? For this rea- 
son, Inexperienced men seeking 
to get ahead by advertising may, 
and probably will, reason after this 
fashion: Old Crow has_ suc- 
ceeded. The advertising must be 
responsible. The advertising is 
thus and so. Therefore, if I ad- 
vertise thus and so, I, too, will 
succeed. 

And any advertiser who does 
this will simply throw his money 
away. He will find, to his be- 
wilderment, that such advertising 
won’t sell goods. The reasoning 


is sound but the premises are all 
wrong. Old Crow advertising is 
not responsible for Old Crow suc- 
cess. I doubt if its sale would fall 
off very much in New York if 
the advertising were to stop and 
never begin again, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if this doubt is shared by 
some people who know a great 
deal more about this particular 
proposition than I do 

ae 

A certain brewer conceived, or 
had laid before his delighted eyes, 
the brilliant plan of running a half 
page ad in the Evening Telegram 
of this city, in which was incor- 
porated an offer of free bottles of 
beer to all who should present 
the accompanying coupon to deal- 
ers in wet goods. According to 
the Telegram, the results com- 
pletely eliminated the visible sup- 
ply of that particular beer, and the 
brewers of at least two continents 
are all stirred up over the matter. 

Thus is demonstrated, you will 
perceive, the astonishing fact that 
if a man wants to give away his 
goods he will find plenty to accept 
them on those terms. This brewer 
may now and forever rest assured 
that so long as he may choose to 
continue to distribute free beer 
there will be thirsts ready to put 
it away. That is all he has found 
out, and it seems as if he might 
have known it beforehand. 

But if the brewer in question 
thinks that he will be able to sell 
oceans of beer because he gave 
away a river or two in this spec- 
tacular manner, he is somewhat off 
in his reckoning. Nobody whose 
custom is worth having would 
bother with his coupon and _ his 
free bottle. It was undoubtedly 
drunk by the idle and the worth- 
less, who returned the next day to 
the customary rush'ng of the can. 

* ok x 

I notice that after Printers’ 
INK publishes one of its articles 
showing why and how an unadver- 
tised article should and could be 
advertised, some manufacturer in 
the trade under discussion is pret- 
ty sure to bob up with a lot of 
plausible reasons as to why ad- 
— is an impossibility in his 
ine, 
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That is always the way. A 
bunch of manufacturers of some 
unadvertised article go on for 
years dividing up the business ac- 
cording to their merits and their 
activities, all letter perfect in their 
mutual excuses for not advertis- 
ing. They know their goods can- 
not be successfully advertised, and 
are prepared to prove it to the sat- 
isfaction of all comers. 

But by-and-by some young and 
inexperienced lad who doesn’t 
know the facts butts into the busi- 
ness. Supposing, in his ignorance, 
that he can get business by adver- 
tising for it, he goes ahead and 
advertises. If there are obstacles, 
he kicks them out of the way. If 
conditions are unfavorable, he 
makes some new conditions. At 
first, the wise old foxes grin in 
their sleeves and wait for the 
young man to explode. Somehow 
or other, he doesn’t. The rascal 
actually seems to be making 
money. After a while he begins 
to gather in and salt down bunches 
of business that don’t belong to 
him. The old fellows commence 
to chew their finger nails and see 
things o’ nights. Then they begin 
to knock, and the end is near. 

That’s the way it always goes. 
That’s the way it will go as long 
as human nature is what it is. 
The pioneer in a newly advertised 
business gets so many laps ahead 
while the fellows who knew it 
couldn’t be done are waking up 
that he has too big a start to be 
overtaken. Which is just, though 
sometimes sad. 


* * * 


Cornelius Leventhal, a tailor, at 
1933 Broadway, was_ recently 
seized with an inspiration which 
found form and expression in a 
circular letter manifolded in 
smudgy purple, with names and 
addresses filled in in vivid green. 
This is what the letter says: 


Dear Sir.—As it is my intention to 
make an effort to become better ac- 
uainted with my neighbors, both resi- 
ential and business, I take this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you and extending 
to you my most cordial invitation to 
pay me a visit at your next opportunity, 
when I shall be pleased to have you 
look over my fabrics and latest crea- 
tions in clothing designs. 


On several occasions I have noticed 
you passing my place of business, and 
being aware of your good business repu- 
tation and admiring your personal 
magnitude, I have formed a desire to 
make your acquaintance. 

I am .of the opinion and no doubt 
you, too, will agree, that much good 
should be forthcoming through the bet- 
ter and more personal acquaintance of 
our neighboring tradesmen and persons 
residing in our neighborhood. 

Assuring you of my sincerity in this 
matter, and trusting you will call on 
me, I beg to remain, 


“Personal magnitude” is good, 
Anyway, it was a perfect fit in the 
case of the gentleman to whom | 
am indebted for a copy of the let- 
ter, as he is easily the tallest man 
on Riverside Drive. 

Cornelius is in good company. 
This country is full of advertisers 
who, getting a gocd idea as a 
basis, proceed personally to exe- 
cute it—with resuits which differ 
from the achievement of Cornelius 
only in degree. 

————+o>—__ 
CUMULATIVE VALUE OF 
ADVERTISING. 


Whether the cumulative value of ad- 
vertising is property within aa meaning 
of the iaw is the “re at issue in a 
suit brought by the “44” Cigar Com. 
pany against Gumpert Brothers in Phil- 
adelphia. The defendant is charged 
with having used, in advertising a cer- 
tain cigar, labels. and markings which 
are declared to be identical with those 
which have ,made the plaintiff's product 
*“ standard”’ in the trade. 

The +E, value of advertising, 
the “44” Cigar Company contends, has 
come to be one of the greatest assets 
of commerce. “ Millions of dollars 
have been expended in a concerted ef- 
fort to induce purchasers the world over 
to ask for goods by name and to insist 
upon having the exact article so called 
for,” recites the plaintiff. 

“Coupled with the material merit of 
the bes Cigar, the chief asset of the 
‘44’ Cigar Company is the _ property 
right represented by the cumulative ad- 
vertising which has given this cigar its 
reputation and which stands back of 
the increasing demand for it. The ad- 
mitted merit of the ‘44’ Cigar as a 
cigé ar is not in issue. . 

“No merit can be found in the sug- 
gestion that the substituted cigar may 
be just as good or even better than 
the original and genuine ‘44’ Cigar. 
So long as substitution is permitted, 
just so long the destruction of prop- 
erty, represented by cumulative adver- 
tising, continues with resulting great 
loss to those who have gained a good 
name throughout the world for their 
product. . . . Advertising is now the 
chief artery of trade. . Advertising 
is now property, and its. integrity as 
such must be safeguarded at every turn 
lest great and general loss result.” 
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—A Third Word 





Circulation Economics 


Suppose someone defaced or destroyed your name-piate at 
the door, one day after you nailed it up—— 
This may happen to your advertisement, if placed in media 


of casual and transitory value. 


stands alone as the medium too 





The street car—the trolley 
valuable to be thrown away, too substantial to be torn, and too 


useful to be forgotten. 


It is a necessity of life. 


We are exclusive National Selling Agents for the space 
of more than three-fourths of the cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, Brazil and the Philippine 


Islands. 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE : : FLATIRON BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Western Office Pacific Coast Office 


First National Bank Bldg. Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
Chicago San Francisco 


“Street car space is rented—not sold—to readers.” 
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THE MILK IN THE ADVER- 
TISING COCOANUT. 


DISCUSSION OF QUESTION WHICH 
PART OF AN ADVERTISEMENT ACTU- 
ALLY SELLS THE GOODS?—RE- 
MARKS ON THE FUNCTION AND 
VALUE OF THE HEADLINE—FEA- 
TURES THAT GO TO MAKE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. 


By W. George Huczley. 

Which part of an ad sells the 
goods? The question on the face 
of it looks a puzzler, but I don’t 
think it really is, to the man who 
will think. 

Every part of every advertise- 
ment must do something to help 
sell the goods, or you have no 
right to have it there. 

Some advertisers are quite con- 
tent so long as the name of the 
article is prominent; others have 
a special fancy for a certain illus- 
tration or type display; others 
will get the story right, but let 
every other detail ‘go hang.’ 

Which part of any advertise- 
ment really sells the goods? That’s 
the kernel we’re all after. 

A CASE IN POINT. 

What is the real function cf a 
headline? Consider your daily 
paper. What is this? 

DEATH OF WELL-KNOWN AC- 
TRESS FROM NERVE EX: 
HAUSTION. 





Are you satisfied? Have you 
gathered the news? Is it anything 
to you who the actress is? 

Few men or women reading 
such a headline, even if tucked 
away in the most unlikely corner 
—would ignore to read what fol- 
lowed, therefore such a headline 
is ideal from an advertiser’s point 
of view. 

Herewith is an advertisement in 
which this actual headline ap- 
peared. 

TAKES MORE THAN HEADLINES. 

Headlines alone will rarely sell 
goods, in fact they fail in their 
mission unless they excite the cu- 
riosity of the reader and compel 
the reading of what follows. 

Right after your headline come 
the reasons. See this ad. Notice 
how the story reads. It’s news, 


really—and your article can be 
legitimately brought in, and still ij 
is news, and goods are sold in con- 
sequence, 

What is the good of displaying 
in large type the name of the ar- 
ticle if the possible customer will 
not read why he or she should buy 
it: 

What is the good of a headline 
if it will not induce the reader to 
go on reading your argument? 

If you tell your story in your 
headline,—I do not admit that you 
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“Out of sorts? 





Thrill your ran-down, 
system with new vitality 

and vigour.—Banish de 
pression and nerve worries 
—Make yourself strong and 


well again. Try now just one 
large bottle of Hall's Wine 


g Wise. 8: Bow. London 














can as a general rule—you are 
billposting in a poor position. 

In a recent article in Printers’ 
Ink it was stated: “... the ef- 
fective circulation of an ad de- 
pends, Ist, on its size; 2nd, its po- 
sition; 3rd, its general p!an, typo- 
graphy and illustration; 4th, its 
headline, and displays, and 5th, its 
text.” 

Were I laying down any general 
rules to be observed in compilirg 
the ad to sell the most goods, 1 
should place them this way: Ist. 
The story. 2nd. The headline (to 
make you read the story). 3rd. 
The illustration (not necessarily 
emphasizing the points made in 
the story, but it must tell some- 
thing about the goods, or suggest 
a reason for buying. It can be a 
veiled reason if you like. 4th. 
Size (sufficient to tell your story 
properly,—no more, no less). 
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SPHINX CLUB CHANGES. 


Philip A. Conne, president of the 
Sphinx Club, announces that the follow- 
ing members will serve upon the various 
club committees for the season begin- 
ning with the October dinner: , 

Enocutive Committee—Samuel Brill, 
Thomas A. Barrett, W. B. Cowper- 
thwait, S. Keith Evans, A. W. Erick- 
son, L. C. McChesney and James 
O'Flaherty. 

Dinner Committee—W. W. Hallock, 
chairman; Hon. John Lewis Childs, Dan 
A, Carroll, Louis B. De Veau, 

Gude, H. H. Good and F. C. Hoyt. 

Speakers’ Committee—James O’Fla- 
herty, Wm. C. Freeman, W. James Gib- 
son, W. R. Hotchkin, R. F. R. Hunts- 
man, H. Sumner Sternberg and John B. 
Woodward. 

Entertainment Committee — Samuel 
Brill, chairman; Fred S. Clark, R. F. 
R. Huntsman, [. A. Klein, Justin Me- 
Carthy, Jr., John E, O’Mara and H. 
Sumner Sternberg. 

The officers of the club for the year 
1909-1910 are: President, Philip A. 
Conne; vice-president, Wm. Henry 
Maule; treasurer, W. W. Hallock; sec- 
retary, Wm. Loruenser. 


PRINTING PRESS CENTENARY. 


The centenary of the introduction of 
the printing art into the old Northwest 
territory was celebrated recently in 
Detroit. One hundred years ago Father 
Gabriel Richard, one of the pioneer 
French priests of the Northwest, estab- 
lished in Detroit the first printing press 
that was brought into that section of 
the United States. 

Public men from many parts of the 
state with hundreds of citizens of De- 
troit attended the centenary exercises. 
Melville E. Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Press, made the principal 
address at the celebration. 

Father Richard’s primitive press, on 
which was run_ off not only_the_ first 
newspaper published in the Northwest 
territory, the Michigan Essay or Impar- 
tial Observer, but also the first school 
books and religious publications, was 
brought overland from Baltimore. 


The Travel Magazine carried in its 
June issue 69% columns, or 9,667 agate 
lines, of advertising, exclusive of pub- 
lisher’s own announcements. 


The St. Louis semi-weekly Star has 
been changed from a semi-weekly to a 
farm paper and is now known as the 
Star Farmer. It will be published 
weekly under the same management. 


The New Orleans Item was _thirty- 
two years old on iso lith. The paper 
was founded by John W. Fairfax and, 
after passing through many ownerships 
and notwithstanding the tests of panic, 
fever, flood and fire, was acquired by 











its present owners two and a half years 
ago. It is not only the oldest after- 
noon newspaper in New Orleans and in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, but it is one 
of the oldest afternoon publications in 
the United States. 


The Shaw-Torrey Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has arranged to clear its 
advertising agency business through 
Williams & Cunnyngham, of Chicago. 


The Brown Shoe Company, one of 
the largest shoe manufacturers in the 
world, adopted a rather unique method 
of advertising their ‘Buster Brown” 
Shoes in St. Louis recently. A com- 
pany playing “Buster Brown’? showed 
at one of the local theatres, and after 
the regular engagement the Brown Shoe 
Company booked them for a matinee at 
the Coliseum. No admission was charged 
and the house was packed. About 19,000 
were in the audience and 6,000 or more 
were turned away. 


“Who’s Who in Advertising,” a vol- 
ume of 500 pages, containing about a 
thousand brief biographical sketches 
and the portraits of about two hun- 
dred persons prominent in the adver- 
tising field in England, will soon be 
issued in London by William H. Beadle, 
of 3 Portpool Lane. According to the 
publisher, an edition of about 2,000 
copies will be printed for circulation in 
the United Kingdom. The book, which 
the prospectus states will be printed on 
art paper and bound in Morocco, will 
be sold by subscription only at 10s 6d 
a copy. 


The receivers of the bankrupt Outing 
Publishing Company of Deposit have 
sold the Outing Magazine to Thomas 
H. Blodgett, the Chicago advertising 
agent of the magazine, for $30,000. 
This magazine was considered to be the 
chief asset of the Outing Publishing 
Company. It was appraised by the re- 
ceivers at $50,000. 

Mr. Blodgett will continue the pub- 
lication of the magazine. He will take 
possession on July 1st. 


The members of the Ben Franklin 
Club, of Minneapolis, entertained. the 
advertising men of that city recently in 
the club rooms at 219 Fifth street S. 
John Clapperton, advertising manager of 
the Pahn Leslie Paper Company, read 
a paper on “The Relation of the Printer 
to the Advertising Manager.” It was 
decided that the club give a picnic in 
July. Hereafter a club luncheon. will 
be held each Saturday. 





Every Evening of Wilmington, Del., 
has installed a new three-deck straight- 
line Goss perfecting press. 

The publishers state that this was 
made necessary by the growing circula- 
tion of their newspaper. 
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SIX ISSUES OF HOUSE OR- 
GAN LANDED CUSTOMER. 





HOW THIS FORM OF ADVERTISING 
PAYS FOR ITSELF—ONE MANUFAC- 
TURER FIGURES THAT HE GETS 
ABOUT $1,000 WORTH OF NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING FREE AS RE- 
SULT OF EACH ISSUE OF PUBLI- 
CATION. 


By C. R. Lippmann. 

The effectiveness of the House 
Organ was forcibly and clearly 
demonstrated by the following 
case that recently came under the 
writer’s observation. 

A manufacturer had for years 
been trying through salesmen to 
land a desirable account in a city 
where he had a branch office; so 
that personal solicitation was a 
matter of course. “No use call- 
ing,” reported the salesman. 

This much-solicited party wrote 
the house, after receiving six 
monthly issues of the house or- 
gan: 

“We feel under obligation to 
you for the good you are doing 
for the trade, and think you are 
entitled to our orders in the fu- 
ture.” 

The significant fact about this 
case is that all this trade help had 
been explained to that firm before. 
But it took six doses of house 
organ to bring it to the point of 
declaration. The dealing with 
this one customer will more than 
pay for the entire issue of this 
manufacturer’s house organ. 

The house organ pays for it- 
self in other ways, too. For ex- 
ample, many manufacturers do 
not furnish their dealers adver- 
tising literature, except on re- 
quests solicited by every issue of 
their house organ. It thus sifts 
the firms who will use the matter 
from those who wou!d waste it. 

Another manufacturer within 
the writer’s observation figures 
that through his monthly house 
organ he gets enough free news- 
paper publicity to more than pay 
for each issue. He furnishes his 
dealers with electrotyped ads., 
occupying six inches minimum. 
He figures that each issue of his 
house organ enlivens the interest 
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of at least five per cent of his 
mailing list to the extent of using 
the electros at least twice. On 
a list of 10,000 names that means 
500 two-time insertions, at an 
average value of at least $1,000 
to the credit of the house organ, 

Against this he charges the 
cost of publication, $5co for writ- 
ing, illustrating, printing and 
mailing. This leaves a clear gain 
of $500 a month. Would the 
dealers have used the electros 
anyhow? Perhaps; but not so ex- 
tensively. He knows from his 
experience prior to the house or- 
gan. Even if the cost of electros 
is also charged against it, the 
margin is still decidedly worth 
while, 

No great results can be ex- 
pected of a house organ until it 
has run a year. But they are sure 
to come. This is evidenced by the 
constant!y growing numbers of 
firms that employ this method of 
“keeping in touch” with the trade. 

All these remarks apply, of 
course, only to an efficient house 
organ, which is not easy to pre- 
pare. The recipient suspects that 
the contents are tinged consider- 
ably by the self-interest of the 
publisher. It requires much 
thought and care, therefore, to 
make the paper so readable that 
the addressee is glad to-get it and 
looks forward to its visits. How 
to do that is a subject large 
enough for a book, and will be 
treated briefly in a later issue. 

—___+ 0+ — 
IMPOSSIBLE TO GET ALONG 
WITHOUT “PRINTERS’ INK.” 





Tue Micuican Stove Company, 
Detroit, June 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Yours of 2d inst., with reference to 
the expiration of my subscription to 
Printers’ INK, is received. Under sep 
arate cover you will receive the Michi- 
gan Stove Company’s check in payment 
for renewal of the subscription for one 
year. 

I do not see how it would be pos- 
sible for me to get along without this 
publication, every word of which I 
read carefully each week. 

H. B. GIuesrie. 


——_—_+o-—___ 


The New Bedford Times has pur- 
chased a five-story building, known as 
The Slocum Building, which will be 
remodeled immediately to fit it for use 
as a modern newspaper plant and office 
building. 
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POSTCARD ADVERTISING. 





The Newsdealer is responsible for the 
following: ‘‘Souvenir postcards for ad- 
vertising purposes are now so_exten- 
sively used that there is probably no 
business which they do not kelp to 
increase. Publishers have taken hold of 
them to advertise books and the maga- 
zine people are also adopting them to 
increase circulations. 

“In fact, this use has proved so suc- 
cessful where tried and postcard manu- 
facturers are so confident of it that one 
of the biggest postcard houses in the 
country has established a_ special de- 
partment for the benefit of circulation 
managers, and the house is so sure of 
the success of the scheme that it will 
make contracts with magazine publish- 
ers whereby an agreed number of new 
subscribers are to be secured for an 
agreed price, gauged to cover a speci- 
fed quantity of postcards, of a_ style 
especially designed for the campaign. 

“One of the most startling novelties 
is the ‘X-Ray’ postcard issued by the 
Ahtram Manufacturing Company, of 
New York. A very thin feather tip is 
placed in a small opening in the center 
of the card and on looking through this 
feather grating at the hand silhouetted 
against the sky, diffraction of rays takes 
place and what seems to be the skeleton 
of the hand is seen in the middle of the 
fleshy envelope. 

“The optical part of the phenomena is 
easily explained by anyone knowing the 
properties of fine ruled gratings, but to 
the uninitiated the ocular effect is start- 
ling or even uncanny.” 








1,000,000 
Photographs 











Wanted— 


A Business 
Getter 


An advertising solicitor of 
experience—a live wire,— 
preferably one who. al- 
ready has some good ac- 
counts to bring with him. 
A liberal interest in a go- 
ing agency in one of the 
best fields in the whole 
country. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for the right man to 
get into business for him- 
self. Also a place for a 
“Bang up” copy writer. 
Address “B-W,” care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

















Do You Need Effective 
Illustrations? Write to 
the Illustration Service 
Bureau of Doubleday, 
Page & Company 








HE newest departure in publish- 

ing is the establishment by Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company of an Iilus- 
tration Service Bureau for advertisers 
and publishers. The 60,000 prints 
in the files of the firm, consisting of 
nature pictures, industrial, agricul- 
tural, sporting and landscape photo- 
graphs, have been collected for 
**Country Life in America,’’ ‘‘ The 
World’s Work’’ and ‘‘The Garden 
Magazine ;’’ many of these have 
never been used. 


IN ADDITION the company 
has recently effected an arrange- 
ment by which fully 1,000,000 
prints are now available. These 
cover every conceivable subject 
that can be of interest to adver- 
tisers and to users of photographic 
material. 








We Are 


“ At Your Service” 


These prints we will Sell Outright 
or Loan. Will you let us hear from 
you, specifying the subjects which 
interest you? We will gladly send 
you complete information and 
prices, with samples of such prints. 


ILLUSTRATION | ileal BUREAU 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th St., New York City 
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ALL ARROWS LOOK ALIKE 
TO COCA-COLA. 


THEIR OWNERSHIP BY THAT BEV- 
ERAGE INSISTED UPON BY THE 
RIGHT OF PRIORITY—HISTORY OF 
THE COCA-COLA ARROW. 


D’Arcy ADVERTISING COMPANY. 
St. Louis, June 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have your issue of June 2nd, 
which contains a little reference to some 
Coca-Cola copy, and which we are re- 
sponsible for. 

After reading over carefully the no- 
tice that you have been kind enough to 
insert, we are rather of the opinion that 
you doubt that this company, directly or 
indirectly, is responsible for the intro- 
duction of the “arrow” in advertising. 

You are justified, of course, in feel- 
ing that we would be presuming to con- 
tend that we designed the “arrow.” 
This we could hardly claim. 

However, we feel that it is in order 
to give you a few facts in regard to the 
“arrow” that we have used so prom- 
inently for years in all of the Coca-Cola 
advertising, and which, we are pleased 
to say, at the present time is causing 
others to sit up and take notice. 

BIRTH OF THE COCA-COLA ARROW. 

When the use of printer’s ink was 
first thought of seriously by the Coca- 
Cola Company, the writer and those in- 
terested in the company who secured 
their first order, designed the ‘arrow’ 
as used for the border effect, and also 
with the intention of bringing into prom- 
inence the trade-mark of Coca-Cola, to- 
gether with some heading or cardinal 
feature of each particular announce- 
ment. 

This specially designed piece of copy 
was so striking that, regardless of its 
size, we at once realized that the “ar- 
row” should be second in prominence 
only to the trade name of Coca-Cola in 
each and every announcement, 

Records will show that this general 
character of design was systematically 
followed from year to year, with every- 
thing that came out in the newspapers. 

HARD TO BURY. 

Its value increased with every in- 
sertion, and we realized early that it 
was a mighty hard thing for a publisher 
to bury any Coca-Cola copy, even though 
we only furnished him with a 50-line 
double-column cut. 

Keeping our eye on the advertising 
pages of the various magazines and 
newspapers, we noticed last year that 
many of the large and small advertisers 
were beginning to use the ‘arrow’ in 
different forms, all of which seemed to 
suggest that they were taking their sug- 
gestions from the Coca-Cola copy, and 
in several instances actually making 
their plates from our “copy” cut from 
the newspapers. 

ANNEXING ALL ARROWS. 


We realized that the “arrow” idea or 
design could not be copyrighted, but 
we determined to try and evolve some 
plan that would help Coca-Cola adver- 


tising, and tie all ‘‘arrow” copy to our 
efforts. Therefore, when the copy for 
this year was in a state of preparation, 
we decided to insert something that 
would compel the consuming mind to 
realize that the “‘arrow’’ as we used it 
was the original one, and that every at. 
tempt in any other direction to use an 

“arrow” as a prominent part of any 
sort of display should be the means of 
bringing to their minds readily the name, 

**Coca-Cola.” 

After trying many ways to illustrate 
our point so that it would be at least 
clear to all of our readers, we con- 
cluded to set up in the lower right-hand 
corner of all Coca-Cola copy the follow- 
ing, “‘Whenever you see an arrow, think 
of Coca-Cola.” 

USED BIG SPACR, 

While this was sufficient for the time 
being, we wanted to make it even 
stronger, and drive our point home ina 
convincing manner, so our first piece 
of newspaper copy, measuring 600 lines, 
was built so as to bring out clearly our 








Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow 


Think of 
OD} 
Whenever, wherever, however you see an arrow, let it 
point the way to 2 soda fountain. and a. glass of the bever- 


age that is so delicious and oad « parts Gt bad om 
its advertising are constant inspiration for imitators. 














point as far as the “arrow” was con: 
cerned, and to associate every “arrow” 
with Coca-Cola and its deliciousness. 
The ad. sroduced here is the piece 
that we ‘ond when we opened our news- 
paper campaign in every city. 

The little advertisement that you re- 
produced in your issue of June 2nd 
was taken from either Harper’s or Les- 
lie’s Weekly, which papers for the time 
being at least ‘will only carry this two- 
inch display. 





DISPUTANTS NUMEROUS. 

As many letters have drifted our way 
disputing our right to appropriate the 
“arrow,” we feel that the foregoing is 
timely, and that perhaps you may care 
to use it in reference to any discussion 
that may be bought to your notice in 
regard to Coca-Cola advertising, and 
which seems to be for the present a 
“bone of contention” in certain adver- 


tising minds. 
W. C. D’Arcy. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER CLUB’S, BUSI. 
NESS-GETTING PLANS. 


Membership in the newly-organized 
Daily Newspaper Club, it was decided 
at a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held in New York, will be 
open only to newspapers joining for 
three years and subscribing to the or- 
ganization’s support for that length of 
time. This plan was adopted because, 
the committee held ‘‘a desirable man- 
ager for the saliciting and publicity 
organization cannot be secured on the 
one-year basis.” Absolute maintenance 
of rate-cards will be required of all 
members. 

“A sufficient number of the best 
newspapers in each city will be invited 
by the present members of the Daily 
Newspaper Club to join in co-operative 
effort, so as to thoroughly cover each 
city to the satisfaction of the general 
advertiser,” the committee announces. 

“Each newspaper agrees to pay a fixed 
sum annually for a period of three 
years for the support of the organiza- 
tion. Offices will be maintained and an 
efficient soliciting organization created. 

“It will be the function of this so- 
liciting organization to 

“(a) Promote the use of daily news- 
papers by general advertisers who now 
confine their campaigns entirely to mag- 
azines, periodicals, billboards,  street- 
cars and novelties. 

“(b) Develop as daily newspaper ad- 
vertisers manufacturers and all other 
possible new advertisers who are not 
now placing any advertising. 


“(c) Present definite plans by which 
they can cover the entire country 
through the daily newspapers associated 
in this organization, and sOLICIT THE 
BUSINESS for the newspapers of the 
organization. 

“This soliciting staff will confine its 
efforts entirely to the development of 
what are not now newspaper accounts. 
It will not undertake to interfere with 
any general accounts now running in 
whole or in part in daily newspapers, 
but will work entirely on advertisers 
now using exclusively magazines, pe- 
riodicals, billboards and street-cars. 

“It will be able to present to the 
advertiser a plan by which he can take 
up one section of the country at a time 
and develop it, if he so desires, at a 
known cost, as compared with his pres- 
ent cost. 

“It will be possible to present to the 
advertiser a definite plan by which he 
can take any section or city where there 
are Daily Newspaper Club members and 
in which he is not getting satisfactory 
results and to demonstrate to him, as 
a test and at only a few thousand dol- 
lars’ cost, the pe Mtn of the news- 
paper method over that of’ other me- 
diums. ; 

“It can present to the comparatively 
small general advertiser the means by 
which he can extend his business by 
first taking the best daily newspapers 
in one section of the country and, after 
thus making a success, extend his cam- 
paign to another and then another, un- 
til he is able to cover the entire 
country.” 
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ae To Shrewd Advertisers 







If your business requires 
the writing of quantities of 
important letters — letters 
that must Jook their impor- 
tance—you need 


Impressive Stationery 


at a Usable Price 


So write at once for this free 
Portfolio of handsome Specimen 
Letterheads on Construction Bond. 
Then you will know how to secure 
the necessary impressiveness in your 
Stationery at a price that makes it 
usable in quantities. 


Construction Bond is sold direct to responsible printers and lithographers, never 
thru jobbers, and only in amounts of 500 pounds or more. That’s the way we 
hold down the price and give you the best value for your money. Send for the 
Portfolio and names of printers and lithographers who supply Construction Bond. 
The Portfolio is free if you use your business letterhead and write to-day. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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As Others See It 


By Printers’ Ink Readers 








AN AGENT ON THE JOB. 


_ Burraro, N. Y., June 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“Of what use is the advertising 
agent?” some one foolishly asks. 

You will find the answer in the issue 
of Printers’ Inx of June 7th, and it is 
signed “William S. Power.” 

all advertising agents were like 
Power there would be no need of ask- 
ing such a question. Power is some- 
thing more than a “broker in space.” 
He sits up nights watching his clients 
to keep them from saying fool things. 
But the Carborundum man was “too 
quick on the trigger” for him. The 
Carborundum man was asked to make 
a speech before the Buffalo Ad Club. 
It was his opportunity to poke pungent 
and playful persiflage at advertising 
and advertising men. It was his chance 
to regale the youngsters with a lot of 
Joyful Junk while Power was not look- 
ing, and he took it. He told how he 
spent several thousand dollars advertis- 
ing and got back a few cents. 

Here is where Power came in. He 
had had charge of carborundum adver- 
tising for ten years. Nobody ever saw 
any of the advertising—but Power had 
charge of it, just the same. Haskell got 
off his speech before Power had a 
chance to edit it. Now witness the 
commercial cleverness and_ rhetorical 
readiness of your real live Advertising 
Agent. He used a whole page in Print- 
ERS’ Ink to explain that Haskell didn’t 
know what he was talking about, that 
he was only fooling, that he was hand- 
ing the ad boys a Tot of playful punk, 
that he regaled them with satirical 
stunts at the expense of veracity, that 
he must not be taken seriously, etc., etc. 

Now, do you ask, “Of what use is the 
Advertising Agent?” Power is a live 
Advertising Agent, right on the job, but 
he should have his clients better trained. 
Some one is certain to take them seri- 
ously sometime. 


Truman A. DE WEESE. 





SELLING TALK NEEDED. 





Green Bay LumBer Co. 
Earty, Iowa, June 12, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
What is the matter with the Star 
Safety Razor people? Just look at this 
advertisement and try to discover where 
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the writer has brought out a selling 
point. I know from experience that the 
Star Razor is a good one, and there are 
numerous arguments which could be 
brought out in this space. The blade is 
a regulation razor blade which can be 
stropped and used just like an ordinary 
razor blade, and know of men who 
have used one blade twice a week for 
several years. Then the self-stropping 
attachment is well worthy of description 
and illustration. 

It seems to me that if “‘the expense 
of large advertising space prohibits go. 
ing into detail in regard to the Star 
Safety Razor,” it would be well to cut 
out the general illustration and display 
and substitute talk and illustration of 
some one particular selling point. 

T. L. Say. 


SOMETHING NEW IN ADVERTIS. 
ING. 


Tue Review or Reviews Company. 
New York, June 9th, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In soliciting the Insurance Company 
of North America’s advertising of their 
Marine Insurance, I learned that they 











PERSONAL BELONGINGS 
INSURED WHILE TRAVELING 














were issuing what are known as Tourist 
Policies, which insures travelers’ per- 
sonal belongings from the time they 
leave home until they return. In other 
words, everything they take with them, 
whether they travel in this country or 
abroad, no matter if the loss is from 
fire, earthquake, shipwreck, railroad ac- 
cident or theft, if insured is absolutely 
protected. 

Realizing that no Insurance Company 
was advertising this form of insurance 
and that the season for travelers was at 
hand, the Irisurance Company of North 
America decided to make a small appro 
priation to advertise in the general mag- 
azines this form of contract. 

This small campaign includes the Re- 
view of Reviews, Saturday Evening 
Post and Literary Digest. 

There is also appearing an inch ad- 
vertisement for this Insurance Company 
which is placed with the Tourist Agency 
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advertisements, explaining that this form _ 


of Insurance Policy is recommended by 
reliable Tourist Agencies, This will en- 
courage the traveler using a Tourist 
Agency to ask for this form of insur- 
ance. 

A number of Tourist Agencies have 
already been signed up, and with the 
great assistance of a very strong follow- 
up this small campaign is proving very 
successful. 

It is interesting to see that the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the Insurance: 
Company of North America in advertis- 
ing this form_of baggage insurance, 

R. G. CHOoLMELEY-JoneEs. 





CRITIC CRITICISED. 





Rocuester, N. Y., June 9, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A copy of Printers’ InK, containing 
the criticism on ‘‘Fadclothes,” has been 
sent to us by one of our friends. 

We perused the same with consider- 
able interest, and we are very grateful 
to Mr. R. C. Peacock for singling us 
out, and criticising our mode of ad- 
vertising. 

We note that he states that the name 
“Fadclothes” is repellant to any nor- 
mal individual. We would be pleased to 
receive from Mr. Peacock his definition 
of the word “Fad.” We can find no 
authority where it is at all indicative ot 
anything freakish, and why should the 
name Se repellant to road-minded 
young men for whom we are making 
clothes? 

We note in this article of criticism 
that he quotes from a writer, Pi Bill- 
ings, who is known the world over as 
being original. He did things different 
from other people, and this in itself 
made him popular. We do our business 
in the same way, just a little bit dif- 
ferent from the other fellow. 

It is very easy to copy and be con- 
ventional—it is much more ay ing to 
be copied by others. We have been 
flattered by others trying to imitate us 
in many instances, 

We are bold enough to state that if 
Mr. Peacock belongs to the class of 
modern younger men, he would be 
proud to wear a ‘‘Fadclothes” suit, and 
if he will give us the opportunity we 
shall be very pleased to see that he is 
supplied; and after wearing such a gar- 
ment we are confident that his opinion 
of “Fadclothes” will be greatly changed. 

RosEnBERG Bros. & Co. 

Per M. L. 


A SUGGESTION. 


LansInG, June 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For a year now I have been wearing 
sox which carry the six months’ guar- 
antee. For a year previous to the time 
of my first purchase of these sox I was 
wondering if the replacement clause in 
the guarantee was really taken advan- 
tage of by the buyers. You see I still 
believed no sox would wear as well 
as these advertisements claim. I am a 
great walker and had averaged about 
one new pair every week. Well, as 
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stated, I bought the guaranteed sox 
and was convinced of their merits. 
Now, the a is this: Why don’t 
they tell us how many pairs have been 
received by them for replacement? 
An ad calling attention to the fact that 
only “five pairs out of 5,000 returned,” 
or to that effect, would certainly pay. 
GL. E 





A BOLD, BAD SWIPE. 


Troy, N. Y., May 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 
We are sending you herewith a 
“Want Ad” from the Cincinnati Post, 











THE ORIGINAL. 





and a proof of the advertisement which 
we ran in all the magazines and the 
Saturday Evening Post. This adver- 
tisement was made up from a drawing 
designed in the advertising department 
by our Mr. Connolly and redrawn by an 
artist under special commission from 
us. It is, therefore, in every sense the 
property of this company—it having 
been originated here and the drawing 











THE SWIPE. 





paid for by this company. This news- 
paper in Cincinnati takes this drawing 
without leave or license, and we think 
we would like to see such bold-face 
stealing exposed in your paper. 
Ciuett, Peasopy & Co, 
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Selling Power! 
What is it? 


It is the ability of a newspaper to sell youpods—. 
To create in the minds of its readers the de and 
To reach the buying public—to go right into§homes 

them that they trust the paper and have confidengp the 4 
That is Selling Power. 


THE NORTHA! 
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reaches Philadelphia’s families —the home people — the y 
They read THE NORTH AMERICAN —they belie 
of its advertisers. 
Why ?P 
Because they know that THE NORTH AMERICA 
that its fearless, forceful editorials are for their benefit—tha 
So they have confidence in THE NORTH AMERIG@. 
And they respond heartily when that confidence is fed. Tt 
AMERICAN’S contest proves beyond question that THE RTH A! 
The proof? Here it is— 
91,000 coupons for a one-day children’s outing at the White City Parkpped from 
3,594,350 votes cast in the more recent Grand Opera Contest. Every$ clipped 
‘fextra copies’’ sold. 
7,757,835 votes cast in the school piano contest just closed. A contest aroused 
Doesn’t this show you tht THE NORTH AMERICAN isegy the pe 
And remember, objectionable medical advertising, fake financial aijsing, unr 
NORTH AMERICAN. Ie is shut out. 
Your interests are rigidly protected. 
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tects its readers from fraud- 
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power for the advertisers 


who use its columns.” Phila Ip 


NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUMRICE 
516 Flatiron Building 409 Globe-Demt Bui 


“The newspaper which pro- 
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who buy advertised goods. 
ey trust it and they respond freely to the announcements 


ir rewspaper. They know that it fights for their rights— 





A contest aroused the active interest of a large part of the population of four states. 
AN is t@y the people—the buyers that you must reach. 


ing, unreliable, false or misleading advertising, has no place in THE 





“ THE NORTH AMERI- 
CAN accepts no advertising 

T M E RI A of preparations containing 
Y morphine, cocaine or opium. 
or containing alchol in habit- 
forming quanties.” 











CHICAGO OFFICE 
Building 1202-4 Tribune Building 
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As Good as An Order on the Mint 
An Advertisement in 


Today’s Magazine 


It Brings the Money 








The Magazine That They 
Are Talking About 


This publication has a circulation manager 
that knows the game. He not only gets big 
circulation, but he gets the class of readers 
that buy. 

The June number carried over 10,000 
lines from the shrewdest advertisers in the 
business. 

One sixty-two line ad brought over $1,000 
in orders. Write for particulars if you don’t 
believe it. 

We guarantee an average of not less than 
750,000 copies each month for the year com- 
mencing with the July issue, 1909. 

Write for sample copy and rate card. 








Today’s Magazine 


D. L. DAVIS, Manager Advertising Department, Warren, Pa. 


BURTON R. FREER, Eastern Manager, 437 Eleventh Avenue, New York City 
HOWSE & LITTLE, Western Managers, Association Building, Chicago 
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Pointed and Pertinent 








E Mnes's a rare combination! An en- 

terprising druggist down in Tennessee 
broke out in the local weekly paper 
with the following startling offer: 

“Saturday Evening Post and a 15c. 
_ of Palmaline -- both this week 
for 5c! '—Red Cross Drug Store.” 

Printers’ Ink brought this proposi- 
tion to the attention of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, who promptly repudiated any 
complicity on the part of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

“These attempts to couple the Post 
or the Journal with premium schemes 
keep us busy in trying to prevent 
them,” said Mr. Curtis. “Of course, 
we can do nothing about it until some- 
body calls our attention to the facr, 
then we immediately take steps to cut 
off the supply. Most attempts of this 
sort are innocently made, without con- 
sulting us, and our attitude often sur- 
prises and sometimes angers the per- 
son who thinks he has evolved a good 
scheme, and the surprise generally 
comes from the fact that publishers, as 
a rule, do not object and often welcome 
any sort of a scheme that will force 
their circulation. When I can’t sell the 
Post without giving away a cake of 
soap or any inducement excepting the 
publication itself, I will go out of 
the business.” 


As a glittering specimen of cast-iron 
nerve, the following “want ad” deserved 
a classification all by itself: 

“DO you want a substantial literary 
reputation? A well-known editor and 
writer will produce in your name and 
for your profit a book tuat will make 
a hit, or write and place for you a se- 
ries of magazine acticles that will make 
your name famous; will guarantee a 
genuine literary reputation to any clever 
person of means willing to pay my 
price, $5,000; this means a ‘retainer’ 
for one year’s services, including wide 
personal exploitation of client; unique 
ideas and original press publicity; prin- 


cipals only. Reputation, 406 Herald.” 
There’s a fine idea in this, though. 
Why doesn’t some ad-school graduate 


who has never been able to hold a job 
himself go into the business of makin 
advertising reputations for ‘“‘persons o 
means’? It’s a great thing to be a fa- 
mous advertising man and there ought 
to be plenty of ambitious individuals 
who are willing to pay jiberally for the 
acquireinent of such fame by proxy. 





Few advertisers are anxious to blow 
their money exploiting the demerits of 
their goods, which makes the following 


candid advertisement shine forth * ‘like 
a good deed in a naughty world” 
“Not the largest hotel in the se, 


not newly furnished throughout, no 
free ’bus to train, not the best grub 
the market affords, but simply clean 
beds and good food; 25 cents to sleep, 
25 cents to eat. Toothpicks and _ ice- 


water thrown in. Try us. Pay up. 
And if not satisfied keep mum!” 

This seems to be a lene: sized case 
of “‘tell the truth and shame the devil.” 
But if advertisers generally should fol- 
low this yen they’d be able to run 
some “hot stuff.’ 


Question is: Do the innumerable of- 
fers of free samples have a deterior- 
ating effect on the public’s moral char- 
acter? Don’t they help develop the 
grafting instinct which germinates in 
every human breast? 

The New York Sun tells about a 
young woman who opened a bunch of 
parcels just received by mail to the 
gaze of her wondering chum, 

“They are samples,” she explained, 
“and I’m perfectly mad on the subject 
of collecting them. They are exactly 
enough to use on a week-end visit and 
it saves time and money and space to 
have them. They don’t need to 
brought home and there is no waste. 
See, I have a sample of violet toilet 
water, one of cold cream, a tube of 
paste and this perfect darling bar of 
soap. I wrote for them and had some 
sent here and some to papa’s office, so 
as to have plenty. I intend to get a 
load of them before summer. ion’t 
you think I’m clever?” 


When Robert Frothingham, of Every- 
body’s, went to Europe on his vacation 
recently, he was accompanied by a 
large cargo of illuminated post-cards. 
A bunch of his friends who kindly as- 
sisted him in the get-away tried to dis- 
cover what he proposed to do with 
them, but Robert simply smiled and 
kept mum. Now it transpires that the 
whole thing was a deep-laid scheme to 
keep his memory alive among Ameri- 
can advertisers. Ever since Mr. Froth- 
ingham landed on the other side the 
mail-ships have heen burdened with the 
returning post-cards, bearing messages 
on the following order: 


Rome, May 20, 1909. 

Thinking of you. No closing dates 
in this town. Send in your “ copy’ 
any old time. ; 

Rosert FROTHINGHAM. 

A whole lot of the recipients were 
immensely tickled by this thoughtful- 
ness on the part of Mr. Frothingham 
until they discovered the “writing” was 
a printed fac-simile and that the post- 
cards had been prepared in this county 
before he sailed. 





H. Leo Sternberg, of the New Idea 
Sales Company, has hit upon a brand- 
new idea for advertising his vacuum 
cleaner in the rural districts. It’s based 
on the threatened activities of the en- 
ergetic potato bug. Says Mr. Stern- 
berg: y 

“Tf the vacuum cleaner will extract 
microbes from the depths of a thick 
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carpet, why will it not lift a potato 
bug perched coyly upon a potato vine?” 

He has not yet decided, however, 
whether he will make a price per acre, 
rd a quart rate, or a charge per square 
oot. 


The Diamond Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, takes a half-page in the 
magazines to make this sensational an- 
nouncement: 


Three improvements give in 
AMOND 
1909 Tires 
More tire value than 
ever offered in America 
or Europe. 


There may be something thrilling back 
of this, but evidently the Diamond 
tire people are going to keep it to 
themselves. What are the “three im- 
provements”? If this advertising is 
expected to bring results it might be a 
good idea for the advertiser to take 


windows, so that those desiring medical 
services need only step up to a window 
and pick out the physician whose pro- 
fessional pulchritude and sympathetic 
expression best suit the individual 
taste. 

Why hasn’t some clever idea man 
thought of that before? Perhaps, how. 
ever, it is an American stunt, after all, 
conceived by one of our own adsmiths 
during a visit to the springs. 





Printers’ InK always likes to turn 
the limelight on advertisers who really 
deserve such distinction, and therefore 
it takes pleasure in giving publicity to 
the following gem: 

C. T. SNYDER 
GREEN GROCERY AND RESTAURANT 
~—Agent for— 
InstiITUTE LAUNDRY 
MARBLE AND GRANITE YARDS 
Get your prices on large 
or small orders —_—- 


RISING SUN, - : - MD. 
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Ay re 
WELL, BUT THIS SORT OF THING 
WHEN ONE HAS ONLY COME 


TO BUY A COLLAR STUD. 


“Punch’s” Cartoon on the opening of 


Selfridge’s London Department Store. 





the automobile public into his confi- 
dence. As the case stands now it’s a 

safe bet that not even the most enthu- 

Siastic motorist is going to rush to the 
telegraph office and wire for a set of 
iamond tires. 


It’s a terrible blow to the reputation 
of the American ad-man as the foun- 
tain-head of original ideas, but the fact 
seems to be that some foreign genius 
has us backed off the map. For years 
the best advertising talent in this coun- 
try has been struggling with the prob- 
lem of how doctors can advertise with 
due regard to the preservation of the 
ethics. Now comes a cablegram from 
Carlsbad to the New York Herald an- 
nouncing the solution of the problem. 
Such an easy solution, too! The doctors 
of that city simply place their photo- 
graphs on exhibition in all the shop- 


Mr. Snyder deserves a medal. Here 
he has compressed the exploitation of 
four radically different propositions into 
one small ad—a feat of which thé 
brainiest ad-expert in the country might 
well be proud. 





The enormous quantity of free ad- 
vertising which is coming Mr. Roose- 
velt’s way as a result of his invasion of 
Africa is causing a host of advertisers 
and publishers to regard him with en- 
vious eyes. In fact, Africa is likely 
soon to be overrun with all kinds of 
expeditions. It now looks as if the 
first after Mr. Roosevelt will be W. D. 
Boyce, publisher of the Saturday Blade 
and other mail-order publications, Chi- 
cago. But Mr. Boyce proposes to go 
the hero of the large club one better 
by hunting from a balloon. His press 
agents have already begun to get busy. 
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CURTIS CIRCULATORS 
MEET. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE MEN 
WHO HELP BUILD THE ENORMOUS 
CIRCULATIONS OF THE “LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL” AND “SATURDAY 
EVENING POST.” 





When in Philadelphia during his re- 
cent trip to the United States, Lord 
Northcliffe referred to The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company’s Circulation Depart- 
ment as the “‘most relentless circulation- 
producing machinery connected with 
any magazine in the world.” Once a 
year the more impertant outside and 
inside men of this force, under the di- 
rection of Circulation Manager P. S. 
Collins, gather together for discussing 
plans, present and future. This year’s 
gathering took place June 10-13th. The 
“convention,” which included twenty- 
two branch office managers and road men 
from all sections of the country and ten 
office men, opened on Thursday with a 
luncheon at Mr. Curtis’s home at Wyn- 
cote, followed by a theatre party in 
the evening. The next day was spent 
in Atlantic City, a formal dinner at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim taking place_ in 
the evening. Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday were given up to a general dis- 
cussion of circulation matters connectea 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Saturday Evening Post, and on Sunday 
the men left for their homes. 

At this annual gathering, each one 
present is assigned a topic connected 
with some branch of the work of which 
he is in charge or in which he has been 
particularly successful. Fifteen minutes 
are given to the reading of a paper, and 
this is followed by a general discussion 
intended to bring out every phase of 
the subject. Each man thus has an 
opportunity to get the benefit of the ex- 
periences of the others on the staff and 
to compare his own methods with theirs. 
Cash prizes are offered annually for the 
best work done by the road men, and 
these prizes awarded by a system of 
point scoring are presented at that 
time. 

These gatherings which are rather 
unique in the field of circulation work 
have proved of much value to the com- 
pany and have been found to greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of those composing 
the Curtis Circulation Staff. 

—_—_—_—_+e+___ 


WILL TEACH ADVERTISING. 





“If the American department store 
which has recently opened in London 
does nothing else, it will at least teach 
British merchants how to advertise,” 
said James Fitzhugh, of London, to a 
New York Telegram reporter. 

“The London storekeeper will also 
learn that American merchants know 
how to sell goods without quibbling and 
wasting time. In fact, there are a dozen 
or more advantages to American meth- 
ods of doing business that our British 
brcther has never imagined existed. 
The new department store will open his 
eycs, and let us hope he will accept the 
lesson, discard his old ideas and keep 
up with the procession.” 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE 
ADVERTISING 


BY 
Alfred Stephen Bryan 


One Hundred Advertisements 
prepared for the use of ~ 
Newspaper and Maga- 

zine Publishers Adver- 
tising ts, Advertis- 
ing Solicitors. Trade 
and Class Papers, — 
es and all+ 
en in 
morede the 
Creed of- 
Publicity- 


TYPED AND, PU BLISHED 
SHERMAN © BRYAN 


eorporated 
In the Knickerbocker Building at number 
Seventy-Nine Filth Avenue in the Gy of NewYork 


NOW ON THE PRESS 


Edition iented to 500 copies. Sent post- 
sal Wy Ur celles on conleg ah coos 





Defy 
/~Roug 
Handlin 


Celluloid tipped card index guides are 
proof against handling—make the card 
outlast several of the ordinary kind. 


CELLULOID TIPPED 
GUIDE CARDS 


have a one-piece tip folding over top of 
card—where the wear comes. ill 
never crack, fray nor curl up-—tipdoesn’t 
show wear and prolongs life of card. 
Ask your dealer for one piece 
tip or write direct for samples, 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Y Xessires ! It is the truth! 6,100 ow % 
ing) circulation—buying subscribers in 
a community of producers. Wealthy people 
and highly paid skilled workmen. Nostrikes. 
Satisfied citizens who live well. Want the 
business? The Washington /Pa.) Record has 
@ remarkably low advertising rate with a 
quality circulation that is second to none 
anywhere. What have you got ? Our people 
willeat it, wearit or useit. Rates on re- 





L quest. Washington Record, Wash., Pa. 4 
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Pictures of The July num- 


ber of the Cos- 
Currency in mopolitan has 


Advertising for its cover de- 
sign a picture of. a big pile of 
gold certificates and coin, the re- 
sult being that the International 
Magazine Company was indicted 
by the Federal Grand Jury. It 
was charged with violating a sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes which 
forbids the printing or circulat- 
ing’ of anything in imitation of 
government obligations. 

Advertisers and publishers are 
frequently tempted to use repro- 
ductions of currency to point a 
moral or adorn a tale, and there 
have been many instances of nar- 
row escapes from paying the pen- 
alty. Several examples are men- 
tioned in “The Law of Advertis- 
ing and Sales” by Clowry Chap- 
man, among them being The 
Oldsmobile Company, which ran 
a reproduction of a section of a 
cent in a magazine ad; and the 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany, which used an_ enlarged 
cancelled postage stamp as a de- 
sign. These are referred to as 


“dangerously close to a violation 
of the law,” and it is further 
stated that they were “permitted 
to circulate because the Secret 
Service had not deemed them a 
sufficient encouragement to 
fraud.” 

The law covering such cases is, 
of course, one phase of the coun- 
terfeit law and it applies “to all 
who in any way participate 
therein, so that artists, writers, 
engravers and printers may be 
made to suffer equally with the 
advertiser and publisher.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Chapman’s book 
says: 

How far innocent motive may apply 
to offenses under statutes relating to 
counterfeiting for advertising purposes 
has not yet been decided. Nor, indeed, 
is there any guide as to what resem. 
blance will mark the limit of propriety 
in such cases, 

The gold certificates on the 
Cosmopolitan cover are only 
about 13% inches wide and are 
not by any means exact reproduc- 
tions, while the coins have no 
resemblance to actual coins ex- 
cept that they’re round and a 
near-golden color. 

A few years ago an article 
about operative engines in amag- 
azine was illustrated with a pic- 
ture of an engine alongside which 
was a picture of a dime in 
exact size. There was also pub- 
lished in the magazines an ad for 
the Keystone Bank containing 
a reproduction of a silver dollar. 
These cases were, as far as can 
be learned, never prosecuted; 
but “even if not such a resem- 
blance as will be followed by in- 
dictment,” says Mr. Chapman in 
his book, “Secret Service officers 
are likely in such cases to de- 
stroy the design and plates, and 
make embarrassing investiga- 
tions.” 

Considering the fact that it has 
not been determined just how 
far an advertiser may go in re- 
producing money for pictorial 
purposes, the best rule to adopt 
is to let that sort of thing se- 
verely alone. At any rate, this 
is the only sure way to keep out 
of trouble with the Federal au- 
thorities and to avoid all the un- 
pleasantness which is likely to 
arise at an unexpected moment. 
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A Few Words There’s always 


an almost irre- 
About a sistible impulse 

Delusion § on the part of 
advertisers and publishers in the 
summertime to follow the repre- 
hensible example of the grasshop- 
per and to let the policy of the ant 
go hang. This has been going on 
for a great many years, and, while 
there are frequent indications of 
a desire to brace up and do better 
on the part of a few, the summer 
policy of monumental inactivity 
still has a firm grip on the ma- 
jority. 

Consider, first, the case of the 
general advertiser: Why shou!d 
he cut down his appropriation and 
go into semi-retirement as soon as 
the weather warms up? Says 
a writer in the Silent Partner: 


There is more money in circulation 
in the summer than at any other time, 
for to thousands summer is the time 
when the savings of the winter and 
spring are withdrawn from _ savings 
banks to buy luxury and pleasure. 

Summer is the time when the rail- 
roads and steamboats have to earn their 
diviaends. In summer the iron ore 
and coal mines are busy getting a store 
ahead. In summer nearly all people 
have to spend more for dress. There 
are more things to eat in the market. 

In North America summer is the time 
when people open up and enjoy them- 
selves after a more or less severe strug- 
gle with the winter rigors of the north- 
ern climate. 

Summer is the optimistic time with 
everybody except the people who have 
the summer dullness delusion and who, 
instead of making money, close up 
early and go to the ball game. 


That’s a first-rate summing up 
of the case, and Printers’ INK 
commends it to the thoughtful at- 
tention of advertisers. 

But the publishers have even 
less excuse for pulling in their 
horns than have general adver- 
tisers. All publishers want adver- 
tising for their mediums—and it’s 
during the summertime that ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents 
busy themselves in making up lists 
for the fall campaigns. There- 
fore, to the ordinary mind, it 
would seem that summer is just 
the time for newspapers, maga- 
zines, farm papers, trade journals, 
and every other class of publica- 
tions to get their claims to recog- 
nition before advertisers and 
agents. Some of them do, and 


they’re always the ones that get on 
the largest number of lists and 
capture the cream of the fall ad- 
vertising. 

Printers’ INK knows from its 
own observations and reports (and 
it covers the advertising field 
thoroughly) that the volume of 
advertising next season will be 
much larger than for several 
years past, which means that 
the publishers of the country 
should get busy at once. 


camer tenet 


Drastic measures 
Editor of were advocated 


Advertising {for purifying ad- 
vertising by L. H. Clement, of 
New York, in an address before 
the convention of the National 
Association of Piano Dealers. 

Mr. Clement urged that the as- 
sociation force on newspapers, 
magazines, and all other periodi- 
cals the elimination of all mis- 
leading or dishonest statements 
from all kinds of advertisements, 
and that the piano dealers of the 
country shun all misrepresentation 
in their advertising. He also 
recommended that the association 
use its influence to obtain national 
legislation forbidding the circula- 
tion of dishonest advertising mat- 
ter through the mails. 

If the newspapers and periodi- 
cals undertake to purify their ad- 
vertising columns as Mr. Clement 
suggests, it would mean the crea- 
tion of a new position—that of 
“advertising editor.” This work 
could scarcely be done by the ad- 
vertising manager, as he is in- 
terested in running as much busi- 
ness as possible, and could not be 
expected to sit in judgment with 
absolutely unb‘ased mind. It must 
be remembered also that Mr. Cle- 
ment’s proposition goes much 
further than simply eliminating 
what are now known as “objec- 
tionable advertisements.” He pro- 
poses to forbid all statements 
which are not true, so that the 
“advertising editor” will have to 
be a man thoroughly familiar with 
all kinds of advert‘sed articles, 
and know just when an advertiser 
handles the truth in a careless 
manner. It won’t be a particular- 
ly soft job. 
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A Lesson Although it’s a 

well-known fact 
from a that this world 
Letter is full of people 


who are not able to see any fur- 
ther than their noses, neverthe- 
less it’s always somewhat de- 
pressing to find this defect in 
otherwise intelligent business 
men. For example, the Printers’ 
Ink staff was momentarily jarred 
recently by the following letter, 
typewritten on a neatly engraved 
letterhead : 


MORTON BROS. LAUNDRY. 
Taunton, Mass., June 5, 1909. 
litor of Printers’ INK: 

Not long ago you sent us sample cop- 
‘es of Printers’ Inx. In order to give 
them a careful going over the writer 
took them home and tried to go very 
thoroughly through them and see what 
could be found to apply to the laun- 
dry business. We regret to report that 
we were unable to find one item in 
any of the copies you sent that had 
anything to say about the laundry busi- 
ness, and as this is our line, of course 


we are naturally looking for something . 


to help us in this business. It is on 
this point that we do not feel that your 
paper, as you are now putting it out, 
would be of any assistance to us. 
Should you at any time change to tak- 
ing up the matter of laundry adver- 
tising, we would be very glad to have 
you advise us, as we might become a 
subscriber. 
J. Morton. 


Here seems to be a_ business 
man who is entirely lacking in 
the faculty of adaptation. He 
doesn’t realize that methods suc- 
cessfully employed by a firm in 
some other line of business 
might readily be applied to the 
laundry business with profitable 
results. He is evidently without 
the ability to take a good idea 
used in connection with dry 
goods, or shoes, or groceries, and 
twist it around so that it fits the 
laundry business. Yet that ability 
—the faculty of adaptation—is 
one of the most valuable assets 
any business man can possess. 

It is true that every issue of 
Printers INK does not contain 
something about laundry adver- 
tising. Neither does every issue 
contain articles on clothing, or 
breakfast food, or piano adver- 
tising. But every issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK does contain advertising 
ideas which can be adapted to al- 
most any line of business under 


the sun. And it’s to those read- 
ers who can seize upon such sug- 
gestions and principles and apply 
them to their own business that 
Printers’ INK is worth many 
times its subscription price. 





An Unusual On ——" 7th The 


North American, 
Expression of), 5} 2d | phia, 


Confidence published a spe- 


cial section to mark its tenth an- 
niversary under the present man- 
agement. This section was of a 
most unusual character and may 
be truthfully called unique in 
newspaper annals. It contained 
hundreds of expressions regarding 
The North American and its pol- 
icy written by men prominent in 
the life of Philadelphia and the 
State of Pennsylvania, 

Printers’ INK knows of no par- 
allel case in the whole history of 
journalism. Here are men whose 
names are familiar throughout the 
country—men who are busy with 
the affairs of state and nation— 
pausing for a moment to tell what 
they think about one newspaper. 
Surely such an event is in itself a 
striking tribute to the strength of 
that newspaper and one well wor- 
thy of record and comment. 

The expressions of opinion filled 
no less than fifteen newspaper 
pages, among the contributors be- 
ing Governor Edwin S. Stuart, 
Lieutenant-Governor Robert S. 
Murphy, Representative J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, and a host of state 
officials, state assemblymen, poli- 
ticians, professional men and busi- 
ness men. 

Not all the opinions praised The 
North American—not by any 
means. But all were published im- 
partially, and even those which 
condemned the paper’s policy and 
methods bore testimony to _ its 
strength of character. Some cen- 
sured the paper severely—a few 
even accused it of dishonesty and 
insincerity—but all admitted its 
far-reaching influence and_thor- 
oughness. 

Only a truly great newspaper 
could achieve such a notable tri- 
umph as this, and Printers’ INK 
is glad to make it known to all 
advertising men, 
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The Sunday Magazine 


As An Advertising Power 


A new and powerful element has been injected into the magazine field through 
the advent of the magazine supplements for Sundar papers. 

In order to meet the demands of the Sunday paper these publications must be 
of exceedingly high character from a literary and artistic standpoint; in fact, it is 
essential that they compare favorably with the best magazines in the field, or there 
would be no inducement on the part of publishers of Sunday papers to purchase 
them. 
Far-sighted advertisers have been quick to see the advantages to be gained 
by using the advertising columns of these mediums, as is shown by the large 
amount of patronage they are receiving. 

There are thousands of articles advertised in magazines which appeal most 
strongly to city and large town readers. The magazine which will reach these in 
concentrative form is the ideal magazine to use. The regular magazine is o 
too general circulation—its readers too scattered to secure the advantages of con- 
centration. To fill this logical advertising demand more completely than has yet 
been attempted, the Literary Magazine, with its central plant and publishing office 
at Des Mornes, Ia., has been created by seasoned newspaper men. It combines 
the best characteristics of the standard magazine with the best in the daily paper. 
It is so edited, printed and illustrated that it cannot fail to be attractive to every 
reader of magazines and newspapers. It maintains an editorial and advertising 
policy which places its pages beyond criticism. 

Its circulation is in the moderate sized cities, where newspapers are more 
closely read and where advertisers are most anxious for distribution. It centers 
in the Middle-West region, the pick of the country for uniform prosperity. 

The Literary Magazine (of which we will send a current issue on request) 
fairly scintillates with brightness and life. Every page is good reading, there are 
no “space fillers’; every line is original and reflects the product of a trained 
literary mind. It is edited with a view of interesting the whole family, but more 
especially the business man. The stories are short, bright and clean, the articles 
on general subjects newsy, full of meat, and of absorbing interest. The policy 
is to produce a magazine of such a character that when the man in the family 
has finished the news columns of his paper on Sunday morning, he will turn to 
the Literary Magazine and read it through with a more intense interest than he 
would any one of the few other high-class weekly magazines produced 

The following papers are now regularly using the Literary Magazine with 
their issues: 








HERALD, Louisville, Ky. " TELEGRAPH-HERALD, Dubuque, Ia. 
WORLD-HERALD, Omaha, Neb. GAZETTE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
CFSE AUCH, Semere, Ep. NEWS, Michigan City, Ind. 


(Outside of city of Pittsburg.) ibs i 3 
HERALD, Washington, : RECORD, Stockton, Cal. 


Bb. C. 
ELMIRA TELEGRAM, Elmira, N. Y. HERALD, Missoula, Mont. 

New papers are being added every few days. The rate is now only 40 cents 
per line, much Jower than the rate of the standard magazine in proportion to 
circulation—lower than we can afford to keep it after this year. It’s a bargain now. 

you have taken the time to read this article and get the facts fully in your 
mind, you will turn to your list of magazines to be used and give the Literary 
Magazine a place. All it needs is a chance and it wiil win a place for itself 


thereafter. ; ; os : : on 
You may be interested in knowing that our advertising is definitely limited to 


just one-fourth and no more, of the total number of pages, so what we can take 


we want to be of the best. 
If you wish current copy and rates send to 


STILWILL-STONE COMPANY 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


1100 BOYCE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
"Phone, Randolph 1311 
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THE VALUE OF WHITE 
SPACE 


HE editor of a magazine fills part of the space in 
his publication, and the advertiser fills the rest. The 
editor buys the best literature he can get hold of. 

He wants the work of the most popular and successful 
writers and artists. Nothing is too good for him. Ex- 
pense is of no importance if he can get the stuff that will 
fill his space the way he wants it filled. 

The advertiser, however, after buying his space, seems 
to feel that he has dipped into his pocketbook far enough, 


and shies at spending the money necessary to fill it prop- 


erly. Copy and pictures that are “thrown in” with the 
space suit him best. He says that the space costs him 
enough, without running up a big bill for design and copy. 
His idea of the real value of the space and the high im- 
portance of filling it properly is totally different from 
that of the editor. 

The editor is right. Space is only white paper. The 
paper is the messenger, the matter which fills it is the 
really important thing. If you get your money’s worth, 
it is both wise and economical to fill a $500.00 space with 
a $500.00 advertisement—or one which costs several times 
that much. 

Our clients get their money’s worth. The advertise- 
ments we produce get every dollar in value out of the 
space they fill. We can tell you and show you just why 
this is true. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
4i Union Square, New York City 


Telephones | ag t Stuyvesant 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 











In Jaying out an advertisement 
in which a picture of the article 
advertised is to be shown, one of 
the most important things is to 
so arrange it that the article may 
be as near the foreground as pos- 











Secure, strong, ornamental; no ropes or pat- 
ent hangers to break, slip or get out of order. 
Safe and comfortable for rest or sleep: as 
seat or bed; indoors or oft; for adults or 
children. An up-to-date hanging settee as 
comfortable as a bed. Instantly put up or 
moved. Goods absolutely as represented 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Write for the Rest-U Booklet 


INDIANAPOLIS TENT & AWNING CO. 
437 East Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











NO. 1. 





sible and show up as large and 
plain as the space permits. 

Compare, for example, this 
Rest-U Hammock advertisement 
with the illustration designated 
as No. 2. The original ad places 
the hammock somewhat in the 
background, whereas the _ sug- 
gested improvement brings it 
out to the front just as far as it 
can be brought. This gives it a 
much better chance to be appre- 
ciated and _ understood. The 
method of treatment also helps 
to give a stronger and more in- 
teresting effect. 

* * * 


Here is an effort to boom 
Portland, Me., as a summer re- 
sort which is striking and rather 
commendable. In some respects 


it is a remarkable piece of dis- 
play—as an eye-catcher it would 
be hard to beat. 

Perhaps the artistic effect would 
be better if the display were less 
pronounced and if there were not 





{COUCH 

















quite so much solid black letter- 
ing. 

However, it is a good adver- 
tisement and unusual enough to 
attract attention wherever it may 
appear. 





Kane 
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This Hoffman House advertise- 
ment is a graceful and well bal- 
anced piece of work, but there is 
a little too much design and not 
quite enough Hoffman House. 








MADISON SQUARE. NEW YORK 






The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and Inxurious case. 

Located in the very heart of New York, where 
all the life and fashion of the metropolis centre 
o + «+ « oo + $1.50 and $2.00 

»_ $2.50 and upward 








Room 

Room and Bath . 

Parlor, Bedroom rug hag lee PRY... 

Service jar for i) 

cxeeitence, Ds Delightful music vt hy 
iculara and hand- 

Send for parti 


A. A. CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 













All buildings of thé same type 
look very much alike in a small 
advertisement, and whether the 
picture of a hotel will prove so 
effective in bringing customers as 
would a description of the ac- 
commodations and advantages it 
offered. However, if a picture is 
to be shown it ought not to be 
subordinated to a mass of de- 
signing, no matter how artistic 
the latter may be. 

* * * 

Any man in search of a fine, 
solid, well-built and __ perfectly 
praiseworthy locomotive could 
hardly fail to be attracted by this 
Alco newspaper ad. It must be a 
shock, however, to the earnest 
seeker for a locomotive to dis- 
cover upon careful inspection of 
the ad that it is supposed to ad- 
vertise a motor car. 

The picture of a locomotive as 
an advertisement for an automo- 
bile is about as appropriate as 
would be a picture of a steam 
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roller to advertise a baby car- 
riage. 
+ x * 


The Packard Shoe people have 
published a booklet, the cover of 
which ought to be reproduced 
here as a splendid example of 
“how not to do it,” but this can- 
not be done on account of the 
color scheme. 

The title is “There Are No 
Flies on the Packard Shoe,” and 
the illustration shows a_ shoe 
resting on a spider web upon 
which flies are crawling around, 

A man from Detroit sends it 
in with these appreciative com- 
ments: 

“Here is an inspiration from 
an artist who has surely been 
seeing ‘blue monkeys’ and the ad- 
vertising man who accepted it 
must have been on _ the _ figst 
branch. If I could think of any- 
thing to say about this cover 
which would be permissible in 
print I would like to say it, but 
there is nothing much to do but 











send it to you and then go home 
and kick the cat. 

“It fails even as a fly paper ad, 
unless these particular germ dis- 
pensers are supposed to be shod 
with Packard Shoes.” 
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About 








People 














. S. Seymour, general manager of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, spent sev- 
eral days in New York last week, as 
did A. H. Mayo, manager of the foreign 
advertising department of the same 
newspaper. 


Brad Stephens, formerly advertising 
manager of Fibre and Fabric, the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News and the 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, has opened 
an advertising agency at 114 State 
street, Boston. Mr. Stephens states 
that he starts with several good _ ac- 
counts and the promise of support, from 
some other important advertisers in the 
New England section. 


W. L. Cook, advertising manager for 
Prager’s, a San Francisco department 
store which was destroyed by fire at the 
time of the earthquake, but which re- 
sumed business twenty-six days later, is 
in the East studying department store 
methods. He will visit all the larger 
cities in search of merchandising points. 


Louis Duncan Ray, formerly with the 
Edmund Bartlett Company, is now with 
the W. M. Pearsall Agency, 203 Broad- 
way, New York City. Mr. Ray has 
charge of preparation of copy. 


Ben Leven and Charles F. W. Nich- 
ols, president and _ vice-president re- 
spectively of the Ben Leven-Nichols ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago, are in 
the East superintending the _establish- 
ment of their new branch in New York. 
They have just signed a three years’ 
lease of a suite in the Night and Day 
Bank Bldg. at 44th street and Fifth ave- 
nue, opposite Delmonico’s. Neither Mr. 
Leven nor Mr. Nichols will remain per- 
manently in New York, but will keep in 
touch with both branches. 








H. Russell Voorhees, traveling man- 
ager for Voorhees & Co., specialists in 
bank advertising, of New York City, 
left for Europe on the Mauretania on 
June 16th. He goes abroad on a busi- 
ness trip and will visit many important 
foreign cities. 


Charles E. Kennedy, formerly edi- 
torial manager of the Plain Dealer, N. 
C. Wright and H. S. Thalheimer have as- 
sumed the entire control of the Cleve- 
land Leader for a term of years. Mr. 
Kennedy becomes editor-in-chief of the 
paper. The three men take the publica. 
tion over on a contract, which is in the 
nature of a lease. Ownership of the 
Leader remains unchanged. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Thalheimer have 
been publishers of the Leader for sev- 
eral years, but outside newspaper in- 
terests which they hold ir. common have 
recently taken much of their time. These 
interests they will retain. Mr. Kennedy 
will devote his entire attention to the 
Leader. 

The three men will exercise control 
jointly, it is announced, share equally 


in the profits, and assume mutual re- 
sponsibilities. All have had long ex- 
perience in the management of newspa- 
per properties, both in Cleveland and 
other cities. ’ 

Although Mr. Kennedy becomes edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Leader, Mr. Wright 
retains his position as president of the 
Leader company. 





John Norris, chairman of the commit- 
tee on paper of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, was heard 
by the Senate committee on finance in 
support of free wood pulp and lower 
duty on print paper. He spoke for 
nearly an hour, the burden of his ar- 
gument being that paper can be _ pro- 
duced as cheaply by American mills as 
by Canadian mills. No action was taken 
by the committee. 


Louis Prang, for many years a leader 
in the art bg ge business in this 
country, and the pioneer chromo man, 
died last week in Los Angeles, Cal., at 
the age of 86 years. He came to Amer- 
ica from Breslau in 1848 and settled in 
Boston, where he soon became success- 
ful as an engraver on wood and as a 
lithographer and publisher. His_ repro- 
ductions of famous paintings became 
widely known as did his facsimile wa- 
ter colored souvenir cards. 


M. E. Foster, of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, has bought the Beaumont 
Jaurnal and has appointed J. E. Mc- 
Combs, Jr., business manager of the 
forme1 paper, general manager of his 
new acquisition. Although still identi- 
fied with the Chronicle, Mr. McCombs 
will make his headquarters in Beaumont. 
Meantime, Clarence Austin, formerly 
auditor of the American Association of 
Advertisers, has been made assistant 
general manager of the Chronicle. ‘Tne 
Beaumont Journal, it is announced, will 
be greaiiy improved. 


Edgar H. Peterson, formerly with 
the New England Magazine, has been 
appointed New England representative 
for Advertising and Selling. 





Robt. N. Pearson, a well known St. 
Louis newspaper man and formerly edi- 
tor of the /nter-State Grocer, St. Louis, 
has assumed the editorship of the gro- 
cery department of the New ork 
Journal of Commerce. 





C. P. Umstot, formerly connected 
with the copy department of the Long- 
Critchfield | Gor oration, Chicago, and 
recently with the Western Advertising 
Company, has joined the copy staff of 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis. 


D. Herbert Moore, for many years 
connected with prominent advertising 
agencies, and formerly editor of Judi- 
cious Advertising, has joined the copy 
staff of the Ben Leven-Nichols Adver- 
tising Company. 
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A Roll of Honor | 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 





having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list, 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


t rxINTERS’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
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ALABAMA New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,127. Only ev'g a 
Annis‘ Evening Star. Quantity and quality Republican paper, J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. the 
i ion; i i ne 
circulation; leading want ad. medium. New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. '06, 9,649; ” 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, | 19°7» 9,570. w 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
a E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, __— q 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 
ARIZONA Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation | 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,561. exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. ; 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bidg. Waterbury, Repudlican. Average for 1908, ‘ 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243, 
CALIFORNIA 1 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- cal 
dium of interior California. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 20, 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
COLORADO Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© @). 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that for 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, oe. ’ 
(a This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- FLORIDA 
ver Post is guaranteed by the Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Mar., 1909, 1 
publishers of Rowell’s American 12,915. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. Su 
Newspaper Directory, who will ee 
pay one hundred dollars to the Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. May dy 17,740; Sun 1 
first person who successfully | 19396. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A. Ac 
controverts its accuracy. 
] 
CONNECTICUT Di 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily GEORGIA 
average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,527. La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average se 
You can cover Bridgeport by using circulation, 1908, 2,641. 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 1,743; average for 1908, 7,726. ILLINOIS 1 
ie a ‘ . . 9,1 
Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll : 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. | Of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual Chicago, " * Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- th 
Sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. age for 1908, 7,242. 
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Chicago, poate Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; fo! for 1908, 4,097. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,379, Daily 
165,407, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT, 

G@™ The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


Ww we 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Heraid has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
gz The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald Re sag oe by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameni- 
GUAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 
TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy. 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Lvening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1g08, 4,409 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, 7ridume. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, ’08, 9,329. Best in No. Indiana, 


IOWA 


Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. “All paid in advance.’ 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. May, 16,824. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space, 





Des Moines, Cafital,daily. Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1908, 42,9381. Rate 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 

Washington, Zve. Yournal. Only —_ in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 
4,835. EK. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg, Democrat. W. ’08, 3,370. 
Largest and best paper in Central {aed 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 

Lexington, Leader. Av.'07, Av.'07, evening 6, * Sun. 
7,102; tor 'o8, eve’g, 5,445, Sun. 6,878. E. Katz, 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488. 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
Co. Average for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Zvening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 

Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For May, 
1909, 82,681 

The Seaman oe 

atest circulation rating accorded 

GUAR the News is enametd by the 

TEED publishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 

accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening 7ranscripft (@©). Boston's 
tea table paper. L argest amc amount of week day ad. 


We WW 


Boston, Globe. Average 4 daily. = +, 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation dail 
any two-cent paper in the United States. 4 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in mornin 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1 
The Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 
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BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825. 
Average circulation for May, 1909, 104,138. 
Gain over May, 1908, 15,408 
Gain over April, 1909, 4,651 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 

















A MARVELOUS MAY 
The Boston Sunday Post and 
The Boston Duily Post 
MAY, 1909, AVEKAGES 
BOSTON SUNDAY POBST...........-.000055 245,475 
BOSTON DAILY POST... -.. 276,018 
GAIN of 8,759 Copies per Sunday over January, 






1909, average. 
GAIN of 26,274 Copies per week-day over January, 
1 ave 


rage. 

DAY BY DAY 
Circulation Statement of the Boston Daily Post and the 
Boston Sunday Post Day by Day for Month of May, 1909. 


SUNDAY DAILY 


270,218 
243,351 

271,602 

270,661 


274,060 


244,155 
274,481 


275,709 


276,056 
275,656 
276,835 
275,369 
276,724 
277,112 


279,411 
278, 168 


244,458 


245,548 


279,466 


es 298,264 
Sesrcoes wrperrm 
1,227,876 
Daily Average... 276,018 
Bunday AVETAKC.......cccccccccccoccsers 245,475 
The Way to Grow Is to Grow 


249,869 





Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1968, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Avening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circ lation. 

Worcester, L' Opin’: 
Paid average for 1908, 3,595 


wtigue, daily (OO). 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Average Mar., 1909, daily 
10,471, Sunday 11,409. Greatest net circulation 


Saginaw, Comrier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,8330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; May, 1909, 20,764. 
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MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating ratiny 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
Alem is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
ig44°, = Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,281, 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 “| oo] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,419, 
Daily average circulation for 
May, 1909, evening only, 
71,882, Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 1909, 72,797. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. ) , The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 


guaranteed to go into more 
©o homes than any other paper 
in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 68,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. verage, 1908, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 5c8 Tribune Bldg. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 148,440. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 





ey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1508, 28,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 





Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 





frenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,287. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Yournal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
vv The Standard Union now has the 





largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 





Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 51,604; Hnguirer, evening, 34,570. 





Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1906, 94,473 ; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 





Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending April 30, 1909, 4,837. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
Wis circulation entire year, 1908, 





6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Yournal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 12 howe & ending May 31, 1909, 10,344. 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (@@). 





Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 169,875 guaranteed. 





The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal} Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,260 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 





hkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first five months 1909, 4,827; May, 5,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 





Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 
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Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 








Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 





OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, May, 1909, 
81,725 daily; Sunday, 102,892. 





Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Yournal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’] paper. ’08, 463,716. 





Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1908, 
$2,833. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman, 1908 aver., 
26,955; May, ‘og, 31,606. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1908, 30,207; Feb., for 

1909, 31,780. Berjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian,(@@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

“% tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. May NET PAID circulation, daily, 
38,382, Sunday average, 48,823 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d’y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
May, 1909, 19,601. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, 7éelegraph. Sworn aver- 
age May, 1909, 16,142, Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N, Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 





Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
March, 1909, 12,225. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 
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Philadelphia, 7ie Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for May, 1909, 254,790 copiesaday. “The 
Bulletin goes gaily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.” 





Philadelphia, 7ke Camera, is the only best 
| ane ay me a It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,617 (©). 


tet tk te tet 


ly Ome agricultural paper in the United 
ee FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
ped a has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 

sages et Great Home News 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

ove Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, 11,734. They cover the field. 
West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 








York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily fournal. Average 
for ws 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 26,861 
(QO). vening Bulletin, 46,3738 aver- 
age 1908. 





Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
lisher. Largest cir. south of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1g08, daily (O@) 13,416 
Sunday, (OO) 14,130. 





Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1998, 2,992. 





TENNESSEE 


Enoxville, ournal and Tridune 
Week-day av. year ending Dec, 31, 1908, 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,908. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, = 
1908, average : Daily, 43,786; Sunda 798, 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New Vor! and 
Chicago. 





Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554, 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
E! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. re @ Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Peaa 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, + ee Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, *- Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; May, 1909, 
3,819. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times | 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Feb. ‘09, cir. of 

59,436 daily, 88,762 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itisa "gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1906-'07-'08 7émes beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732. 
Sunday, 26,729. 


Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1908, 


18,768. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 
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‘WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, May 
1909, daily, 4,186; semi-weekly, 1,789. : i 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1997, 5,086 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 


age 1908, 26,952 (©©). Carries largest amount 
ofadvertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 

ind daily. Daily average for 

GUAR 12 mos., 57,071; for April, 1909, 
AN 69,552; daily gain over April, 1908, 

MAA 2.296. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 


Oshkosh, Vorthwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A, A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 1909, 4,442; April, 4660. 


T" WISCONSIN 
) Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1908, 63,427 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 















WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; May, 1908, 15,891; May, 1909, 18,131; H 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,095; daily May, 1909, 
41,014; weekly 1908, 27,425; May 1909, 27,429. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates 56c. in. 





Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,510. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. asta 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 














COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 





ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 


results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,'’ says the ost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s ‘‘ want ad ’’ directory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


trek ek 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Pe 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WK te He We 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
May, 1909, amounted to 229,376 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 31,219. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
| eo | a word 


i ks Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at fuli price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di'tory Daily or Sunday. 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lé&c. 





MONTANA 

HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's beg 

newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir. 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily ; ; 14,205 Sunday, 

NEW JERSEY 

“Tae Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be. 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger. 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORE 
HE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


T# E Buffalo Evening News is read in over of 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


TH E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc, per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,130, Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
hve times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


ANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers OO 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@®). 




















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prospervus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative, 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Yournal (@@), Chicago, the 
grain trade's accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, ey “AGO. Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
iston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
190", 1,184; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 








Worcester L’Opinion Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most procuctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@©) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only Gold Mark" milling journal (Q®). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 


medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (@©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (Q@©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (Q@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (©@). Established r18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening p \per in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink, 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE. 





Scientific American (@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





The New York Times has a greater city sale 
than the combined city sales of the other three 
morning newspapers popularly ranked with it as 
to quality of circulation. 





New York Tribune (@©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 
The Oregoni. blished 1851. The 


1 (OO) 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (9@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morni. — paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 





CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Zvening 
Mail, Circulation 15,558, fiat rate, 





The Globe, Toronto (@@), after 64 years of 
continuous journalistic leadership, is to-day, 





New York Heraid first. 


more than ever, Canada’s National Newspaper. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than one dollar. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order* for insertion and ten 
el cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


COIN CARRIERS 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








THE BEERS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Our Motto, «We Give Results” 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA BUILDING 
Phone 3195—Box 1078 HAVANA, CUBA 








GET THE CASH 


with the subscription order, 

Also used with Want ad 

dept 1,000 any Printing, 

$3.25 ; 5,000 any Printing, 

$10.00. Samples free. DE- 

TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
CO., 4 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich. 








ENGRAVING 





PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per ing THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 





ALFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 Ith Ave., New York. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 
HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





T* E Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and ‘Territory. 





BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE K 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








AD WRITERS 





youu 8OON GET BUSIER :f I correct ads 
you write. W. D. KEMPTON, Glen 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 0,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE A is- 
RAPID S=rerr ceeem tg 

















BUSINESS CHANCES 





Profitable investment openings 


. capital in large or small blocks 
wanted ; for stocks, bonds or business 
opportunities. Address in first instance 
“ATTORNEY,” Box 648, Bridgeport, Conn. 





OT ANYTHING TO SELL? ADVER- 
tise in the classified columns of FARM 
LIFE magazine and reach 750,000 farm folks in 
the rich central west, 20c. per line, cash with 
order. Minimum ad five lines. Maximum ad 
twenty lines. Forms close 25th of month preced- 
ing date of issue. Address ‘‘FARM LIFE,” 1322 
abash Ave., Chicago, lll., Desk E. 





HELP WANTED 


A Class Publication, Weekly, 


of high standing, New York City, has position in 
its Advertising Dept. for man who can produce 
results, Address “S. P.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








REE REGISTRATION is offered for limited 
period to reporters requiring not over $18 a 
week and Linotype Operators (4500 minion), not 
over $22. Good positions open. Booklet sent 
free. FERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 





EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass, 
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HOUSE ORGANS 








a E 
[have carefully studied and 
tested the possibilities of a 


House Organ 


with highly pleasing results 
Can take care of one more 


‘* Efficient ’’ 
Bagmrece care of Printers’ Ink 
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Ad Expert 


Capable advertising manager—organizer of 
successful campaigns—desires position where 
convincing, argumentative, reason-why copy, 
strong individuality and original, business pull- 
ing methods, will command a fair price. News- 
paper, magazines and billboard advertising, 
talks for salesman, follow-up systems, etc. 
Special positions obtained at lowest rates. 
Spare-time work undertaken. ‘*R. P.,” 15 
Christopher Street, New York City. 











MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as adwriters and ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, jpub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3ist St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words to the line. PRINTERS INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








PATENTS 





PATENTS that PROTECT" 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





GENCY RATE MAN-—Space buyer at lib- 
A erty August 15. Thorough knowledge of 
agency methods. Locationno object. Address 
CHARLES J. BURGESS, 1318 Hartford Build- 
mg, Chicago, Il. 





PTERTISING MAN—Now on a Chicago 
Daily, desires to become advertising man- 
ager‘on some live town paper within 200 miles 
of Chicago; age 27 and ‘ chock”’ full of ideas. 
Address ‘‘ A. S. C,,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 
with gumption and real selling knowledge, wants 
opening; American (35); forceful writer; knows 
printing, engraving, papers; designs fine book- 
lets, catalogs; has red blood, initiative. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Gumption,"’ care Printers’ Ink, 








D° you need a young man of thorough agency 

experience, capable of planning, preparing 
and writing of newspaper and magazine ads— 
mail series, booklets and catalogues in a mod- 
ern, economical, effective and businesslike way. 
Not a literary expert—just a plain, alert, unpre- 
tentious, practical business man, _ Address 
“MODERN,” care Printers’ Ink, New York 
City. 


BUFFALO or 
ROCHESTER 


Young man who has studied advertising under 
an expert Agency man desires position as assist- 
ant to advertising manager in either of the 
above-named cities. Manufacturing preferred. 
Address ‘* J. Q ,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 








MORE SALES 


Ten years’ successful experience in retail ficld 
as department store advertising manager, and 
later as mail sales manager for a large corpoia- 
tion, has fitted me to take over the sales-promo- 
tion and advertising responsibilities for a manu- 
facturer of a worthy product—-who wants to 


—advertise generally, 
—circularize trade lists, 
—pave way for salesmen, 
—help dealers advertise, and 
—clinch orders by mail. 


A mere ‘‘job’’ wil ot interest me—but I will 
travel any reasonable distance to get in touch 
with a real opportunity, on a strict make-good 
basis. 

If proven service of this character would be 
worth $3,000 to you in your business the first 
year—write for particulars and_ references 
to-dav, Address ‘MORE SALES," care 
Printers’ Ink. 








NE of the younger 
Cou - of - town agencies 
. with a reputation for 
quality magazine and news- 
paper copy, booklets, etc., 
wants a head copy and idea 
man, who will help maintain 
their prestige or add to it. 

We must judge applicants 
by what they have done, 
rather than by what they 
“are sure they can do.” 

Ability, experience, artis- 
tic ideas and a general de- 
termination to make good 
are all essential. 

We have an_ unusually 
good opening for the right 
man. State full particulars 
and submit samples to 
“HIGH CLASS,” care 
PrinTERS’ INK, 
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Advertising Manager and Writer 
now employed, seeks wider field 


Loyal hustler with successful 
record who finds es in 
“painstaking” work. $3,000 
per year to start. Part time 
propositions considered. 


Address ‘‘Loyal,’’ Printers’ Ink 














Experienced 
Advertising 
Manager 


desires position with well- 
established concern, to 
take charge of entire ad- 
vertising department. 
Credentials and references 
will be sent on inquiry. 
Address ““BOX 74,” care 


Printers’ Ink. 











The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 

The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 


Printers’ Inx. A dozen 
prominent advertisers want 


high-priced advertising 
managers now—read their 
ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another posi- 
tion makes his wants 
known through PrInTERs’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Classified ad. 

















PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureay 
M’ Arthur Cassot, Prop., oust best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifa 
Ave., New York City. 











es 


PRINTING 








OU share with us the economy of \. 
Sac Our facilities insure pectees aa 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL. 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y, 








ENERAL PRINTING, catalogue and book. 

let work—Unusual facilities for large orders 
—monotype and linotype machines—large hand 
composing room, four-color rotary, cylinder 
perfecting, job and embossing presses, etc., ac. 
Original ideas, good workmanship, economy, 
promptness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St 
New York. bi: 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


An Established 
Publishing 
Business 


Can be bought by reason of ill- 
health of principal owner. 





It will make money on its sub- 
scription list alone. 


It should carry certain kinds of 
advertising with good results, 


Its present paid circulation is 
good and can be increased. 


Property valued at $50,000, or pro- 


portionate amount for con- 
trolling interest. 


Should interest persons studiously 
inclined. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








TRADE-MARKS 


"TRADE-MARKS registered in U. S. Patent 
Office. Names of publications are registrable 
trade-marks under conditions. Booklet relating 
to trade-mark protection mailed on request. 
BEELER & ROBB, Trade-mark Lawyers, 1l- 
112 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Printed Things 











The card reproduced on this page is 
one of a series sent out by the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, of 
Boston. ‘These cards are mailed under 
first-class postage at irregular intervals, 
and every little while the series is punc- 
tuated with a finely-printed booklet il- 
lustrating some exceptionally notable bit 
of work done by the company. : 

Printers’ Ink believes that this series 
of cards is the best mail advertising 
ever done by construction engineers, 
most firms of this character ey 
having but little idea about how to ad- 
vertise themselves. 





sign shows darker there, demonstrating 
the claim that this iron “actually has a 
hot point.” 

Attached to the back cover of Hot 
Points is a post-card, which can be de- 
tached by the dealer who receives the 
little magazine, filled out and returned 
to the company. 





A unique ‘menu was used at a recent 
dinner given by the Terra-Marine Com- 
pany, of Staten Island, to the tenth as- 
semblage of the bankers and brokers 
from all parts of the country who 
handle the company’s securities. The 

menu was in the 

form of the gold 

coupons issued by. 

3 the company, im 
0 ; general appearance 
being an _ excellent 
facsimile. On the 
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Each card is of the same high qealtty 
stock—white, eggshell finish—with the 
border pressed in a green tint. The 
half-tone reproductions are printed on 
coated stock and pasted on the eards. 
The typography throughout the series is 
excellent, akhough some of the cards 
appear to be a trifle crowded with read- 
ing matter. This fault, however, is not 
serious, as the text is one of real inter- 
est to anybody who may have a con- 
struction problem on his hands. 

The cards are not only attractive, but 
have an atmosphere of professionalisin 
which can scarcely fail to impress re- 
cipients with the idea that this com- 
pany knows its business. 


The Pacific Electric Heating Com- 
pany, San Francisco, issues a little 
ouse organ entitled Hot Points, which 
is cleverly edited and attractively ar- 
ranged. True, in the latter count it 
might be somewhat improved typoeragh- 
ically, but as a whole it is fairly good. 
The unique feature of Hot Points, how- 
ever, is that its cover design is actually 
burnt on the stock with a regular 6-lb. 
“Hot Point” iron. This, of course, 
produces a design in the shape of an 
ordinary flatiron. And as extra pres- 
sure has been put on the point the de- 


are 
A. contruction job & made up of a grest number 
ob interdependent steps, and for each step there ore 


wer. § outside was printed: 
“It is hereby certi- 
fied that the secur- 
ity described within 
is not an indigestible 
security. All the 
coupons. were at- 
tached, but on each 
was printed a sen- 
tence calculated to 
inspire salesmen. 
The menu called a 
“First Mortgage on 
a Mighty ine 
Feed,” appeared in 
the main part of 
the band, while the 
company’s gold seal 
: was duly affixed at 
the bottom in the usual manner. 
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_ The series of street car cards now be- 
ing used by the Holeproof Hosiery peo- 
ple present two different phases. ne 
or two of them are confused with too 
much color, while the illustrations on 
both sides interfere with the typog- 
rooney to some extent. The others are 
excellent examples of street-car cards. 
The card is left white, with color only 
in the pen-and-ink illustrations and 
part of the type matter. A clear, read- 
able type is used, the tout ensemble 
being very attractive. 


Another series of cards, but one 
which is lacking in effectiveness, is that 
of “Star” brand shoes, a St. Louis 
product. The principal features of these 
cards are alleged verses illustrated with 
grotesque pen drawings of a cow and a 
calf. The idea, of course, is to bring 
out the fact that the shoes are made of 
calf, but owing to the poor quality of 
both rhymes and drawings the whole 
thing looks like a failure. There is no 
color in the cards, and altogether there’s 
very little in them that could have 
any advertising value. 


An elaborate booklet issued by the 
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Ohio Land & Improvement Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is entitled “‘How Money Grows 
Up Where the Sun Shines.” The cover 
design of a spreading tree with money 
bags at the roots is embossed in red and 
dark green on yellow cover stock, with 











fairly good effect. The inside pages 
are printed in black over a green tint, 
with decorative borders, after the man- 
nei of the title page, which is repro- 
duced herewith. he let, as a 
whole, however, fails to come up to the 
stendard which one would expect from 
the amount of money evidently put into 
it. The illustrations are crude pen 
drawings entirely out of harmony with 
the general scheme, and the effect is 
decidedly jarring. Bey perme, J it is 
all right. It is set in 18 point Chelten- 
ham throughout, so that it is easy to 
read. But somehow the impression it 
gives is that the land company paid out 
a lot of good money that seally went to 
waste. 


“The Way to Forget” is the restful 
title of a brochure showing on the 
cover a man in negligent attitude puf- 
fing smoke wreathes up to the ceiling. 
The man is printed in black and the 
smoke in white on blue stock. The 
booklet was issued by the Triumph 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, to advertise 
dynamos and motors. But it doesn’t 
say a single word about the Triumph 
Articles until the last page, where there 
is a se ad about them. The book- 
let itself is just a bunch of reflections 
on the proper way to take life—interest- 
ing reading if one has time. It is 
neatly arranged and well printed, but it 
can’t be seriously regarded as an ad- 
vertisement except indirectly. Jay Wel- 
ington Hull, who sent in the booklet, 
thus elucidates the idea back of it: 

‘I herewith enclose a_ booklet about 
dynamos and motors. There is really 


nothing that can be said about a dy. 
namo or motor, as they are all built on 
one principle and no man cares about 
the shape or the construction. All he 
wants is efficiency. So in order to 
frame an effective campaign, I prepared 
this booklet and then advertised the 
booklet over the signature of the manu. 
facturer. I have always held that where 
there is nothing unique about the article 
to be advertised, it is necessary to create 
something unique. ‘This book has served 
its purpose exceedingly well, I am told,” 





A unique idea is the booklet sent to 
dealers by the James E. Pepper Distill- 
ing Company, Chicago, entitled ‘How 
Pepper Creates the Demand.” The first 
two pages contain some vigorous talk to 
dealers, following which the left-hand 
pages contain reproductions of Pepper's 
Whiskey ads, and on the right-hand 
pages are shown the cover designs of 
various periodicals in colors. And 
here’s where the unique feature comes 
in. Mortised into the cover designs 
are statements from the western adver- 
tising manager of each publication set- 
ting forth for the edification of dealers 
that the Pepper ads in his magazine 
reach a big audience and that they are 
therefore bound to create an enormous 
demand for Pepper’s Whiskey. These 
statements are in typewriter type with 
facsimile signatures affixed. he idea, 
of course, is that they will have much 
weight with dealers and help to con- 
vince them that they should stock up 
with the product. Whether this is 
true or not, the booklet is certainly an 
impressive one and ought to produce 
results. 











The Chicago Record-Herald recently 
sent out a folder with the cover design 
shown here. The method of treatment 
makes the effect pleasing and striking, 
and it may be said to 1 the sort of 
thing that causes the recipient to look 
further. 
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Business Going Out 








L 

The International Show Company, 
running the “International Wearing 
Apparel, Style and. Fabric Show’’ at 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, Aug. 14th to 21st, will oe its 
newspaper advertising through Sher- 
man & Bryan, Knickerbocker Bldg., 
New York. 





The Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, is playing the advertising of the 
Wizard Patent Developing Company, 
advertising the Wizard Pipe in maga- 
zines reaching men. ‘The first copy sent 
out was quarter-pave size, but this has 
been cut to 20 lines for the summer 
months. It is expected the list will be 
increased in the fall. 





The Cooper-Griffin Company, 60 
Cooper square, New York City, is ask- 
ing full sets of rate cards from special 
representatives in New York. 


se J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, has placed contracts for 
John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia 
publishers, in a number of newspapers 
in large cities. 


E. E. Vreeland, 117 West 31st street, 
New York City, is asking rates from 
leading dailies in large cities on thirteen 
insertions, amounting to 2,000 lines, for 
Sterling Tire advertisjng. 








Jules P. Storm, New York, is_plac- 
ing 500 lines Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company advertising one time in 
practically all the well-known dailies of 
the country. 





The Star Expansion Bo't Company is 
using quarter-page space in general 
technical magazines reaching business 
men and manufacturers. The list may 
be increased in the fall to take in a 
number of the more general magazines 
going largely to men. ‘The business is 
placed through the Lord Advertising 
Agency, of New York. 


The Fort Pitt Advertising Agency, 
of Pittsburg, is asking rates of Penn- 
sylvania newspapers. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
of New York, is sending out proposi- 
tions for Prosper Colony, Fla., adver- 
tisirig Florida lands, to small town 
newspapers chiefly in the East and in 
the Middle West. 





_The Morse International Agency is 
discontinuing the Lyon Tooth Powder 
advertising in a number of newspapers. 





The Associated Advertisers’ Bureau, 
West Somerville, Mass., is asking rates 
from newspapers. 


SEER cn aneneeeEne 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


The F. P. Shumway Company_ is 
making up a list of New England dailies 


for the advertising of Smith & An- 
thony, manufacturers of the Hub 
Range. The contracts will be for 10 
inches two times a week, covering three 
months. 


The Rockland House at Nantasket 
Beach, Mass., is being advertised in a 
few New England papers through the 
H. B. Humphrey Company. 


O. S. Kendall & Co., Worcester, 
Mass., are using a few high-grade pub- 
lications for the advertising of the 
Duplex Vacuum Cleaner. The account 
is handled by the Boston office of the 
George Batten Company. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
a few additional contracts with mediums 
adapted for tour advertising for H. 
W. Dunning & Co. 





The appropriation for the J. S. Roper 
Propeller, gg oe Mass., is placed by 
Edwin Shivell, Tremont Building. 





Sunday newspapers are being used 
with 100-line copy by the Smithmade 
er Company. They are seeking 
mail orders for a woman’s suspender 
belt. The account is handled by H. 
E. Ayres & Co. 





A few additional contracts are going 
out from the C. Brewer Smith Agency 
to daily papers on the X-Zalia business. 





New England dailies are being used to 
exploit the products of the Narragan- 
sett Brewing Company, Providence, 

I. All of their advertising is now 
handled by the Granville Standish 
Agency, of Providence. 





Some copy is going out from the H. 
B. Humphrey Company on the stock 
advertising of the Burlingame Tele- 
graphing Typewriter Company. This 
copy measures twenty-one inches and is 
sent to papers where the concern’s local 
representatives are working. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are handling 
the appropriation of Rice & Hutchins, 
the Educator Shoe people. This agency 
is also using a few dailies with three- 
inch copy for the Pratt Food Company. 





_ The Corliss Limb Speciaity Company 
is sending out orders for small space 
to New England dailies, direct. 





The trial campaign of the American 
Business Supplies Company is being 
handled by the Cowen Agency. They 
are working on some new specialties 
which are to be pushed later. 





C, H. Stephenson, who manufactures 
a high-grade line of household utensils, 
has been very successful in several mag- 
azines this spring. He has increased 
the size of his space and is looking for 
good mediums that will pay. 
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The advertising of Wadsworth-How- 
land to push the sale of their paint for 
cement houses has been very success- 
ful. They have received a large number 
of replies, many of them from the 
largest dealers in the country. The ac- 
count is handled by the Walton Adver- 
tising & Printing Company. 





The advertising of Con Keefe, mail- 
order liquor dee, is being placed by 
Wm. E. Foster, of the Spafford Agency. 
New England papers are being used. 
——_____+ee—-— 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Thomas Cotton Topper Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out copy and or- 
ders to dailies, weeklies, farm and cot- 
ton journals in the South through the 
Classified Ad Company of the same 
city, advertising a ass ma- 
chine. Twenty-eight-line display copy 
is being used in June issues. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis of- 
fice is sending out orders for the 
Shramm Automatic Sealer Company, 
same city, to agricultural publications 
in Iowa to run during June, July and 
August; 300 and 400 line display copy 
will be used. The campaign will be ex- 
tended later. 


The St. Louis office of the Chas. H. 
Fuller Company is sending out orders 
for A. J. Child & Son, same city, adver- 
tising binder twine; 40-line omey copy 
is being used in farm papers published 
i Jest. 








in the West and Central 


The Grant Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., is sending out orders 
through the Classified Ad Company, Se- 
curity Bldg., St. Louis, to a list of 140 
dailies. Classified copy for agents is 
being used in Sunday editions. 


The McDowell Ginseng Company, 
Joplin, Mo., is using small display 
copy in a list of high-grade monthly and 
weekly magazines. Orders for four 
months are going out through the St. 
Leuis office of H. W. Kastor & Sons. 





Leffler & Co., St. Louis, are sending 
out orders to a big list of daily news- 
papers through the Classified Ad Co., 
same city. The classified columns of 
Sunday editions advertising for agents 
are being used. 


The St. Louis Corset Company is 
using a list of mail-order and daily 
newspapers in the Northern States ad- 
vertising for agents. Display in mail- 
order and classified in dailies is being 
used. Orders are being sent out by the 
Classified Ad Company, St. Louis. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is sending out renewal orders for 
the Mesa Land & Trust Company, same 
city, to a large list of agricultural pub- 
lications and daily newspapers for Jusie 
and July issues. 








The Williams Soap Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is using a list of 
daily newspapers and mail-order papers 
advertising for agents. Orders are go- 
ing out throught the Classified Ad Com- 
pany, St. Louis, 


“3-IN-ONE” HISTORY, 


8-1n-One O1t Company. 
New York, June 17, 1909, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We desire to make a few changes in 
the article which appeared in your pub- 
lication under date of June 9, 1909, 

“3-in-One” was first introduced jn 
1894 and sold under the name of G, W, 
Cole & Co., and was incorporated jn 
1899. 

.G. W. Cole was at that time a tray. 
eling salesman for the Varnish Company 
at a salary of $600 per year. Mr. Cole 
resigned from the W. Cole Com. 
pany in 1904. 

bout two million sample bottles a 
year are distributed by the various manu. 
facturers mentioned in the article, and 
upwards of 100,000 samples are mailed 
= in response to individual re. 
quests for free samples, as advertised in 
the various publications. 

_ We distribute entirely through the 
jobbing trade and sell quite 95 per cent 
of the wholesale hardware jobbers and 
appioximately the same of the whole. 
sale druggists, and a large percentage of 
the wholesale grocers. 

In relation to your statement in settle- 
ment that “Mr. Bates not only got back 
every penny of his investment but a 
nice additional bonus,”’ we beg to ad- 
vise you that Mr. Bates’ stock was 
bought in 1904 for $10,000 in cash and, 
doubtless, this amount was all the 
$25,000 worth of publicity was actually 
worth in cash for the class of publica- 
tions that owed space to the Bates 
Agency. 

_ We doubt if we are now advertising 
in any of the publications (with possi- 
bly a_few exceptions) in which we ap- 
pearel through the Bates Agency under 
our contract. 

_Just six years ago we commenced a 
vigorous campaign of advertising and 
placed it in various journals and maga: 
zines through the Chappelow _<Advertis- 
ing Company of St. uis, Mo., who 
still handle aur account with success. 

J. Noan H. Stee, 
President. 


STRONG SUPPORT FOR ADVER- 
TISERS’ CONVENTION. 








A special meeting of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Club was held on June 14th at 
which were discussed matters in conneéc- 
tion with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America and the convention to 
be held at Louisville on August, 25th, 
26th and 27th. Thirty-three of the 
leading members of the club were pres- 
ent and of these twenty-one pledged 
themselves to attend the conveneion at 
their own expense. 

A dozen or more members took part 
in the ciscussion and the club put itself 
squarely behind the national movement, 
endorsing it in every particular. Every 
man_ present enthusiastically favored 
making the national association more 
prominent and doing everything possi- 
ble for the betterment of advertising and 
advertising interests. 

It is expected that at least one hun- 
dred members of the Chicago Club will 
attend the convention at Louisville. 
They will travel in a special train, 
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ADAPTS A “PRINTERS’ INK” SUG. 
GESTION. 





NationaL TELEPHONE Directory Com- 
PANY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: d 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you one of our latest directories and 
also sample of advertising matter which 
I am sending out. My reason for senda- 
ing you this matter is to get your 
opinion, as I know that you are the 
highest authority on advertising mat- 
ters in the U. S., and I can assure 
you that a course in any university to 
jearn the features of the advertising 
business would not be as beneficial to 
me as the reading of your valuable 
little book, which is the most welcome 
piece of printed matter received in my 
office. 5 . 

I think our telephone directory is 
really unique, as it displaces the use 
of the city directory for the most com- 
mon uses; gives all information which 
was formerly contained in_ street 
guides, railroad time-tables cand other 
information pamphlets, and is the only 
telephone directory published having 
the residences classified. 

It also contains copies of letters from 
advertisers which are very interesting, 
giving their experience in telephone di- 
rectory advertising. . 

Prominent is the two-page advertise- 
ment of the St. Louis Centennial Cele- 
bration to be held during the week of 
October 3rd to 9th. ; 

In our next issue in September I 
propose to key each advertiser in the 
telephone book, so as to enable him to 
know if his advertisement pays. I 
conceived this idea from your article, 
“The Griddle,” which advocates hon- 
esty of the publisher to his client. I 
do not wish to carry advertisements for 
customers who are not benefited by 
our publication. : . 

We will pay $250 in $5 prizes to 
customers of our advertisers who will, 
when placing an order, state that they 
have seen the advertisement in the Bell 
Telephone Book. : 

We will also offer $1,000 in prizes for 
recipes which will be used in a “Recipe 
Department,” making the Telephone_Di- 
rectory of value to advertisers of food 
products. 
A. von HoFrMANN, 


President. 
—+or—————_ 
NOT A “NEW” ADVERTISER. 





Capittac CABINET COMPANY. 
Detroit, Micu., June 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: t 
Printers’ InK of June 9th just re- 
ceived, and in looking over the list of 
new advertisers, I was surprised to fina 
the Cadillac Cabinet Company listed. 
The Cadillac ‘‘ Desk-Table ”’—com- 
bined desk and table, has been adver- 
tised in the magazines since last Sep- 
tember, and regularly since January, so 
you will see that we can hardly be 
classed among the new advertisers. 
Tuomas F. O'Leary, Jr., 
Advertising Manager. 





CHICAGO “AD” MEN TO PLAY 
BALL FOR CHARITY. 





Ball playing of a sort likely to make 
the big league managers jealous is 
scheduled to take place on Saturday, 
June 26, when the Chicago advertising 
men cross bats at the American League 
Park in their sixth annual game for the 
benefit of the Off-the-Street Club. Nines 
representing the Chicago Advertising 
Association and the special representa- 
tives will play for a new silver cup, 
which will be a ‘agi gg trophy to be 
contested for each year. 

st year’s game realized $2,300 for 
the Off-the-Street Club, but it is ex- 
pected the 1909 contest will net fully 
$5,000. If that amount is raised, the 
charity will be assured a fine new home. 

One of the methods by which the 
members of the committee will seek to 
swell receipts will be by peddling pack- 
ages of cracker-jacks at 25 cents per 
package. Each package will contain a 
= donated by some friendly adver- 
isev. 

The committee consists of A. E. 
Chamberlain, B. Beardsley, R. S. 
Thain, Charles D. Heller, E. P. Walton, 
F, D. Gibbs, Charles T. Short, Charles 
Touzalin, F. M. Cole and A. C. G. Ham- 
mesfahr. F. H. Thomas will act as gen- 
eral overseer. 

—————+e->—___—_ 

The Governor of Florida has vetoed 
the Conway bill requiring that all paid 
matter published in that state be la- 
beled ‘‘advertisement.”’ 












The German Weekly of Nationat 
Circulation 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 142,440. Rate 35C. 









7850 Moving Picture Men 


throughout the world read the —_— 


MOVING PICTURE NEWS 
every week. To sell to this class, the NEWS 
is the medium. Our readers believe in our 
advertisers, because we require a guarantee 
of good faith. Ask our advertisers about 
results. Rates and sample copies on request 
Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th St., N.Y. 


The Joliet News 


has a field of its own covered by 
8,400 subscribers in a population, 
* and rural, of 78,000. These 
believe in THE NEWS and its active 
policies for the good of the community. 
A gilt-edged class for live advertisers. 
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Last Call For 
AN OCTOBER START 


on the newest and most economi- 
cal means of getting orders, the 
unique 


Broken Year Calendar 


Get this calendar on your customers’ 
desks for October, November and 
December, That insures its being kept 
next year, because it carries memos 
forward into the new year, and allows 
handy reference to the old year 


Printed in two colors on good paper at half 
the usual price of onecolor. Light in 
weight; cute postage tn half. Your name 
brought before your prospect anew every 
day with a sharp, 
snappy argument for 
your goods, presenting 
them in the 

new light that 
pulls orders, 

A YEAR-ROUND 
SALESMAN 
that increases in value 
every week. Think of 
your advertisement be- 
coming 80 valuable to 
your prospect that 
you could not buy it 
back from him! Our 
booklet “Orders’’ 
tella about this 
startlingly original 
sales inducer, how 
it educates your 
customer, saving 
money and making 
Money for you, 
Send for it at once. 






















ADVERTISERS’ PRESS, Inc. 
$25 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


Corpus 
Christi 
Herald 


Leading Morning Paper of 
Southwest Texas Gulf Coast 
**THE NEW COUNTRY’”’ 


The Herald has passed its 
first year successfully and 
is ready for new business 


Write for contract rates 








W. BARRAN LEWIS 
PUBLISHER 


Texas 


Corpus Christi 




















“*A Daily Newspaper for The Home’ 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday 





World-wide Circulation and 
undoubtedly the most 
closely read 

newspaper in the world. 





Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 








THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





























street, and Broadway. 
————— | 


Meet Publishers 
and Advertisers 
in New York 


Scarcely a day when there 
is not a dozen or so lunching 


at the Grand Hotel at 31st 
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More Advertising Will 
Be Placed This Fall 
Than Ever Before. 


Of course you expect to carry more business in your 
publication than ever before. 


Why not make sure that no advertiser leaves you off 
his list —or at least that you are on pretty nearly every 
list ? 


Practically every general advertiser and agent reads 
Printers’ Ink? You will see the current issue on the 
desk of the man who does or doesn’t put you on his list. 


Don’t you agree with us in believing that your chances 
of getting his business are vastly improved if he has read 
your ad. week after week in Printers’ Ink ? 


Lists are being made up now—so now is the time to 
start your advertising. 


Let us tell you about a Summer Campaign that costs 
little but means much. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


J.D. HAMPTON, J. M. HOPKINS, F. C. BLISS, 
President Manager Adv. Manager 
12 WEST 31st ST.. NEW YORK 
CHICACO: BOSTON : ST. LOUIS: LONDON: 
844 Tribune Bldg. 2 Beacon St. Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. S. H. Benson, Ltd. 


Wm. S. Grathwohl Julius Mathews A.D. McKinney _ Kingsway Hall, W, C, 
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Advertising to be Bought 
for One-Third of a Cent 


In “The Delineator” alone a page of ad- 
vertising 9 inches wide by 14} inches high— 
printing size—goes directly into over 800,000 
homes for a little less than one-half cent per 
home so reached. 


If you also put this page in “The Designer” 
and “New Idea Woman’s Magazine” you get 
“The Trio” rate, increase the number of 
homes directly reached to 1,400,000 and reduce 
the price to less than a third of a cent per 
home. 


Is this worth while? 


Why not inquire of a few of the 17,000 
merchants who sell Butterick Magazines—and 
goods advertised in them? 


WANG of Advertising Leet 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsrew, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IL 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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